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THE  ETERNAL  HOPE 


I 


By  Bernard  Pekelder 


THE  Christian  faith  has  always 
been  forward  looking.  It  has  pro- 
claimed that  in  Christ  there  is  a  fu- 
ture for  mankind;  it  has  spoken 
about  hope  and  about  eternal  life. 
Some  critics  have  in  disdain  dis- 
missed this  message  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  "pie  in  the  sky,"  saying  it 


had  little  relevance  to  the  present 
and  little  reality  for  the  future. 

Is  this  so?  Has  the  Christian 
church  lost  contact  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  in  its  proclamation? 
Is  it  hopelessly  outdated  when  it 
employs  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
confesses: 


I  believe  ...  in  Jesus   Christ  our 

Lord  .  .  . 
The  third  day  he  rose  again  from 

the  dead  .  .  . 
He  ascended  into  heaven.   .    . 
From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge 

the  Hving   and  the  dead. 

Or  when  it  declares: 

I  believe  in  .  .  .  the  resurrection  of 

the  body; 
And  the  life  everlasting. 

To  charges  of  irrelevance,  the 
church  declares  that  these  truths 
'are  no  less  significant  now  than 
when  first  uttered.  These  truths  are 
objects  of  the  Christian  faith;  they 
are  the  ground  of  The  Eternal  Hope. 

Death— So  Who's  Scared? 

The  confession  of  the  church  is 
based  upon  the  Scripture.  And  the 
timeless  message  of  the  Bible  is 
aptly  described  as  the  gospel  (good 
news),  for  it  speaks  a  Word  of  life 
to  the  dying.  This  good  news  affords 
hope  not  only  for  this  life  but  for 
eternity. 

At  the  heart  of  this  hope  is  belief 
in  the  "life  everlasting." 

We  are  confronted  on  every  side 
with  the  opposite  of  life:  Death.  It 
impinges  on  us  each  moment.  The 
slightest  reflection  makes  man  aware 
both  of  life's  brevity  and  death's 
certainty.  The  carnage  on  highways, 
the  casualties  on  the  war  front,  the 
obituary  column  of  the  daily  paper 
are  inescapable  reminders  of  the  in- 
evitability  of   death.   Our   day  has 


added  a  completely  new  dimension 
for  we  are  capable  of  destroying 
mankind  in  a  few  brief  hours  of 
bhnding  flashes. 

Modem  man  goes  to  great  lengths 
to  camouflage  death.  A  few  decades 
ago  it  was  not  so.  Then  the  body 
of  the  deceased  was  kept  in  the 
home;  children  were  not  shielded 
from  funerals;  death  was  a  part  of 
everyone's  experience.  But  today 
we  cover  death  up  with  flowers  or 
we  talk  about  "passing  on." 

Some  people  try  to  blot  out 
thoughts  of  fife's  shortness.  They 
take  recourse  to  narcotics,  drugs, 
and  drink.  They  attempt  to  escape 
what  Tilfich  called  the  existential 
anxiety  of  fate  and  death.  They 
come  to  the  funeral  of  a  close  friend 
well  fortified  with  drink,  for  as  the 
inevitable  bears  in  on  them  they 
try  to  escape  its  reafity  in  a  misty 
alcoholic  fog. 

Others,  judging  that  life  here  is 
all  that  matters  and  that  death  is 
annihilation,  refuse  to  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  dying.  Assuming,  as  does 
Bertrand  Russell,  that  when  they  die 
they  rot,  they  scorn  to  shiver  or  fear. 
And,  of  course,  they  are  right  .  .  . 
IF  .  .  .  nothing  distinguishes  their 
existence  from  that  of  their  pet  dog 
or  favorite  horse. 

But  such  attitudes  toward  death 
are  a  far  cry  from  the  Christian  con- 
fession of  "life  everlasting."  These 
attitudes  have  omitted  not  only  a 
most  crucial  element,  but  a  most  im- 
portant person.  The  person?  Jesus 
Christ. 


The  author  of  this  article  is  the  college  chaplain  at  Calvin  College, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


The  Sure  Foundation 

"If  Christ  has  not  been  raised, 
then  .  .  .  your  faith  is  in  vain*'  (1 
Cor.   15:14). 

There  is  no  more  simple  way  of 
saying  it:  no  resurrection,  no  hope. 

"But  in  fact  Christ  has  been 
raised  from  the  dead  ..."  (1  Cor. 
15:20).  It  is  this  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  that  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  hope.  His  conquest 
of  sin  and  death  undergirds  the 
promise  of  eternal  hfe. 

It  is  this  great  fact  of  history  that 
inspires  the  cry  of  victory  at  an  open 
grave:  "O  death,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory? O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
.  .  .  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  gives 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor.  15:55-56). 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  celebrated  every 
Easter,  has  transformed  apparent 
defeat  into  victory.  His  empty  tomb 
is  the  proof  that  even  death  cannot 
rob  a  man  of  hope. 

But  the  eternal  hope  is  grounded 
not  only  in  the  fact  of  his  Resurrec- 
;  tion;  it  is  also  grounded  in  the  fact 
i    of  his  Return. 

".  .  .  from  thence  he  shall  come 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead." 

This  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
speaks  of  God's  judgment  upon  his- 
tory. Many  are  the  inequities  and 
injustices  and  crimes  of  history  that 
are  undetected  and  unresolved  and 
unpunished.  And  there  is  so  much 
good  and  noble  that  is  unheralded 
and  unrewarded.  All  this  cries  out 
for  some  final  resolution,  for  some 
vindication  of  a  moral  order  and  a 
great  God.  This  will  be  the  day  of 
Christ's  return,  the  day  of  his  glory 


through  judgment  and  grace. 

All  this  means  that  our  hope  rests 
in  God.  The  hope  of  humanity  does 
not  rest  upon  its  past  accomplish- 
ments or  its  future  potential.  Our 
help  is  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 
Our  hopes  rest  on  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past  and  what  he  will  still  do 
in  the  future.  The  cross  and  empty 
tomb  speak  of  victory,  and  his  re- 
turn causes  the  church  to  lift  up  its 
head  in  eager  anticipation. 

At  Holy  Communion  we  cele- 
brate this  event  of  the  past  and  look 
forward  to  the  event  of  the  future. 
Paul  pointed  both  ways  when  he 
wrote,  "For  as  often  as  you  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  the  cup,  you  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  death  until  he 
comes"  (1  Cor.  11:26).  This  cele- 
bration speaks  of  the  ground  of  our 
eternal  Hope  as  it  points  backward 
("proclaim  the  Lord's  death")  and 
forward   ("until  he  comes.") 

This  Is  the  Life! 

"Let's  hve  it  up."  "This  is  really 
living."  "Ah,   this  is  the  life." 

What  is  the  setting  for  such  ex- 
clamations? For  some  it's  a  bar,  a 
bottle,  and  a  broad.  For  another  it 
may  be  an  inked  contract,  a  big  deal 
closed,  and  a  10  percent  commis- 
sion. For  yet  another  it  may  be  a 
warm  sun,  a  quiet  beach,  and  fluffy 
clouds  scudding  across  the  sky.  In 
such  settings,  and  many  others,  one 
may  lean  back  and  exclaim  in  com- 
plete contentment,  "This  is  the  life!" 

But  all  of  these  situations  lack  a 
dimension  of  life  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  continually  affirming.  It  is 
the  dimension  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  eternal.  It  omits  what  the  Chris- 


tian  faith  catches  up  in  the  words: 
*life  everlasting/' 

When  the  Bible  speaks  of  eternal 
life,  it  does  not  have  in  mind  end- 
less existence.  When  Jesus  said,  *1 
have  come  that  they  may  have  life, 
and  have  it  abundantly"  (John  10; 
10),  he  was  not  declaring  that  the 
purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  give 
men  longer  and  richer  hves.  Rather, 
he  spoke  of  a  certain  quaUty  and 
character  of  life  that  only  associa- 
tion with  him  can  impart. 

Thus  everlasting  hfe  is  not  a  mere 
continuation  of  existence.  It  is  life 
with  new  direction  and  a  new  fel- 
lowship. Nor  is  it  something  one 
gets  only  at  some  future  date,  per- 
haps after  death.  It  is  a  life  one  has 
now,  in  the  present,  when  he  be- 
lieves in  the  Son  of  God  (John  3: 
16).  And  this  eternal  life,  which  is 
a  present  possession  of  the  believer, 
is  his  forever. 

But  what  is  involved  in  this  ever- 
lasting life,  which  is  man's  Eternal 
Hope? 

For  one  thing,  life  means  fellow- 
ship. As  St.  Augustine  put  it  long 
ago,  man's  heart  is  restless  until  it 
rests  in  God.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
whole  story,  for  man  needs  his  fel- 
lowmen  as  well. 

Today  man  is  alienated  from  God, 
and  thus  also  alienated  from  his 
neighbor.  The  seething  tensions  in 
our  own  land,  and  the  conflicts  be- 
tween nations  are  both  evidence 
how  we've  lost  touch  with  one  an- 


other. And  this  is  because  we've  lost 
touch  with  God. 

The  hope  for  now  and  eternity? 
Fellowship  with  God,  which  alone 
will  form  the  basis  for  fellowship 
with  men.  This  is  the  lifel 

Life  is  also  worship. 

Don't  let  this  thought  hit  you  with 
a  dull  thud.  Don't  immediately  think 
of  dull  sermons,  inept  organists,  oflF- 
key  soloists,  poor  choirs.  Think 
rather  of  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  "Beatific  Vision."  John 
had  it  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "We 
shall  see  him  as  he  is"  (1  John  3:2). 
Essentially  worship  is  to  ascribe 
honor  and  glory  and  praise  to  God. 
To  praise  God  eternally:  this  is  the 
life! 

But  life  is  also  work.  Heaven  is 
unattractive  to  some  because  it  is 
identified  with  idleness  and  inactiv- 
ity. Yet  Scriptiure  clearly  teaches 
that  work  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
future  life.  Work  is  not  evil;  it  is 
good.  In  work  man  can  become 
creative,  exercise  his  gifts,  develop 
his  potential,  and  by  it  benefit 
others.  Work  that  is  tedious,  boring, 
and  overwhelming  is  the  result  of 
sin.  Work  in  a  sinless  state  is  to  be 
greatly  desired  and  enjoyed. 

And  this  too  is  part  of  the  Eternal 
Hope.  Busy  with  work,  benefiting 
men,  praising  God,  one  will  cry  out, 
"This  is  the  lifel" 

Eternal  life  .  .  .  Eternal  Hope. 

.  .  .  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


QUOTES:  A  man  has  strength  if  he  can  stand  up  for  his  beliefs  in  the  face 
of  opposition;  he  has  courage  if  he  can  admit  an  error  when  he  is  wrong. — 
Nina  Willis  Walter.  .  .  .  Whoever  said  that  talk  is  cheap  never  had  to  talk 
to  a  psychiatrist. — Anna  Herbert. 


Qeneml  X  £  earns  About  Cife 


By  C.  Pratt  Brown 


THIS  is  a  story  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  oflScer  who  learned  about 
life  the  hard  way.  We  will  call  him 
General  X. 

For  the  first  forty-five  years  of  his 
life,  everything  came  up  roses  for 
him.  He  grew  up  in  a  middle  class 
family  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
and  he  had  just  about  everything 
a  person  could  ask  to  make  him 
happy.  He  was  healthy,  strong,  a 
good  athlete,  good  looking,  and  he 
had  a  self-confident,  outgoing  per- 
sonality. He  never  had  any  trouble 
finding  a  girl,  friends,  or  a  job.  When 
he  went  to  college  at  Georgia  Tech, 
he  became  a  champion  golfer  and 
a  champion  playboy — against  stiff 
competition  in  both  leagues. 

After  college  he  knocked  around 
in  various  jobs,  ending  up  as  man- 
ager of  an  automobile  agency  in 
Meridian,  Mississippi.  The  breaks 
were  still  coming  his  way.  Not  long 
after  he  landed  in  Meridian,  he  met 
a  beautiful  girl  named  Betty.  He 
thought  she  was  the  most  charming, 
vivacious  and  lovable  creature  he'd 


ever  met.  He  fell  hard.  His  joy  was 
complete  when  he  learned  in  time 
that  she  loved  him,  too. 

Before  they  were  married,  how- 
ever, another  event  took  place  which 
was  to  have  a  great  effect  on  his 
life.  In  1939  he  had  joined  the  Mis- 
sissippi Air  National  Guard.  He  was 
a  pilot,  having  learned  to  fly  in  his 
youth.  In  October,  1940,  when  war 
clouds  began  to  gather  ominously  his 
National  Guard  unit  was  called  up 
and  he  became  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces. 

He  and  Betty  were  married  in 
June,  1941,  just  six  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  His  luck  held  through 
the  war,  and  he  came  through  with 
a  sound  body  and  plenty  of  promo- 
tions. The  end  of  the  war  found  him 
on  duty  in  Brazil  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  He  liked  the  service  and 
elected  to  stay  in  after  the  war.  His 
rapid  rise  continued  and  by  1952  he 
was  a  brigadier  general,  command- 
ing Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
in  Ohio.  In  1954  he  was  called  to 
Washington    as    Deputy    Chief    of 
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Staflf  for  Installations.   That  was   a 
lot  of  job  for  a  44-year-old  general. 

IN  late  1955,  when  he  and  Betty 
were  living  it  up  in  Washington 
society  and  life  was  just  a  bowl  of 
cherries,  he  was  suddenly  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down.  He  was  taken 
to  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  and 
surgeons  did  an  exploratory  opera- 
tion to  see  if  he  had  a  tumor.  But 
the  medical  verdict  was,  if  possible, 
even  worse.  The  doctors  told  him 
he  had  multiple  sclerosis.  They  told 
him  what  to  expect  from  this 
strange,  little  understood  and  thus 
far  incurable  disease  which  affects 
the  covering  of  the  nerve  fibers.  It 
wouldn't  kill  him,  he  was  informed; 
indeed  he  could  look  forward  to  a 
normal  life  span.  There  would  be 
periods  of  remission  when  the  dis- 
ease would  suddenly  let  up  on  him 
and  his  paralysis  would  improve  to 
the  point  where  he  could  get  about 
quite  well.  But  there  would  also  be 
increased  severity  when  he  would 
find  himself  in  very  bad  shape 
again.  And  with  each  aggravation 
his  condition  would  become  a  little 
worse  and  he  would  lose  a  little 
more  of  his  ability  to  get  around 
and  do  the  things  he  liked  to  do. 

It  was  a  tough  blow,  the  toughest 
he  had  ever  had.  But  he  swallowed 
hard  and  accepted  it.  Best  of  all, 
Betty  proved  to  be  a  much  tougher, 
more  durable  and  loyal  human 
being  than  he  had  ever  suspected 
during  the  days  when  she  was  a 
gorgeous  glamor  girl  flitting  about 
from  party  to  party.  She  stood  by 
him  with  love  and  patience  and  a 
bright  smile  and  convinced  him  that 
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somehow  it  would  all  be  all  right. 

The  first  attack  didn't  last  long. 
After  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  to 
leave  Walter  Reed  and  return  to 
duty  as  an  Air  Force  officer.  He 
looked  a  little  strange  walking  out 
to  an  airplane  with  a  cane  to  take  off 
on  a  flight,  but  he  refused  to  be 
daunted  and  he  even  continued  to 
play  golf  occasionally. 

In  late  1957,  he  had  a  severe  ag- 
gravation of  the  disease  and  ended 
up  in  Walter  Reed  again,  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down.  This  time  his 
voice  was  affected  and  so  were  his 
hands  and  to  some  minor  extent  his 
eyes.  He  was  very  depressed.  All  he 
would  think  about  was  the  tragedy 
of  inflicting  an  invalid  upon  his  wife 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  He  could  no 
longer  drive  a  car,  or  fly  an  airplane, 
or  play  golf,  or  do  any  of  the  things 
that  he  had  enjoyed  so  long. 

HE  decided  that  he  didn't  want 
to  live  under  those  conditions. 
And  he  persuaded  himself  that  it 
really  would  be  much  kinder  to 
Betty  if  he  committed  suicide.  He 
lay  awake  all  night  in  the  hospital 
bed,  trying  to  figure  out  some  way 
of  killing  himself.  But  he  was  totally 
frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  carry 
out  this  desperate  resolve.  He  didn't 
have  a  razor — because  of  the  in- 
capacity of  his  hands  he  used  an 
electric  razor.  He  looked  at  the  draw 
cords  on  the  curtains  in  his  room 
and  thought  of  strangling  himself 
with  them  but  he  couldn't  get  out 
of  bed  to  reach  them.  His  room  was 
on  an  upper  floor  and  he  looked 
longingly  at  the  windows  but  though 
he  tried  mightily  he  was  unable  to 


drag  himself  out  of  bed  to  reach  a 
window  and  jump  out.  Finally  he 
had  a  bright  idea.  He  rang  for  an 
orderly  to  bring  him  a  glass  of 
water.  He  thought  he  would  shatter 
the  glass  and  use  it  to  cut  his  wrists. 
But  the  orderly  brought  the  water 
in  a  paper  cup. 

The  next  day  he  complained  to 
the  ward  doctor  with  ironic  bitter- 
ness about  the  poor  facihties  which 
the  hospital  afforded  for  committing 
suicide.  The  ward  doctor  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  General  X 
wasn't  merely  joking.  In  a  little 
while  the  staff  physician  was  in  to 
see  him.  He  sat  and  talked  to  him 
for  two  or  three  hours.  He  didn't  tell 
him  anything  he  didn't  already 
know,  but  he  persuaded  the  general 
to  think  things  through  again  and 
to  try  to  find  some  reason  for  living. 

So  the  general  began  to  look 
around  him.  For  the  first  time  he 
became  conscious  of  people  besides 
himself.  When  he  was  able  to  get  up 
in  a  wheel  chair,  he  toured  the  Neu- 
rosurgical Ward  of  Walter  Reed  and 
met  a  lot  of  people  who  were  in  far 
worse  shape  than  he  was.  He  was 
particularly  impressed  by  one  young 
soldier  who  was  a  so-called  "basket 
case" — a  boy  who  had  no  legs,  no 
arms,  no  hands,  no  feet.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  nearly  as  sorry  for 
himself  as  General  X  felt  for  himself. 
The  general  also  met  a  lot  of  men 
who  had  lost  their  sight.  He  found 
that  many  of,  them  passed  the  time 
by  "reading"  the  "talking  books" 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  pro- 
vides for  blind  people.  General  X 
was  fascinated.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  talk- 


ing book  program.  He  found  from 
inquiry  that  the  books  were  recorded 
on  tape  by  volunteers  and  that  they 
included  history,  novels,  biographies, 
textbooks  for  students — almost  any- 
thing that  a  blind  person  might 
want  to  read. 

GENERAL  X  spent  another 
sleepless  night  in  his  hospital 
bed.  But  this  time,  instead  of  plan- 
ning to  kill  himself,  he  was  planning 
to  make  his  hfe  useful  and  meaning- 
ful. The  next  day  he  had  Betty  buy 
him  a  tape  recorder.  He  made  a 
tape  recording  of  a  current  novel 
and  sent  it  in  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  sample  of  his  reading 
voice.  Within  a  few  days  he  had  a 
letter  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
telling  him  that  he  had  an  exception- 
ally fine  reading  voice  and  that  they 
would  be  delighted  indeed  to  have 
him  record  talking  books  for  the 
blind.  The  Library  also  sent  him  a 
couple  of  books  that  they  wanted 
recorded  right  away. 

That  was  eight  years  ago.  Since 
then  General  X  has  been  in  and  out 
of  the  hospital  a  dozen  times.  His 
disease  has  followed  its  relentless 
course  of  ups  and  downs,  and  his 
paralysis  has  gradually  worsened. 
But  he  is  still  able  to  read  aloud. 
And  scarcely  a  day  passes,  even  in 
his  worst  periods,  without  his  spend- 
ing several  hours  recording  talking 
books  for  the  blind.  He  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  volun- 
teer recorders  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress ever  had.  To  date  he  has  done 
about  200  books.  Although  most  of 
them  have  been  general-interest 
books  that  the  Library  re-transcribes 
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for  distribution,  he  has  also  done 
many  special  jobs  for  individual 
blind  persons.  For  example  there  is 
a  blind  man  at  Howard  University 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  who  is  work- 
ing on  a  Ph.D.  in  History.  His  thesis 
is  on  military  history  and  General  X 
has  recorded  a  number  of  obscure 
military  volumes  for  his  benefit.  He 
gets  fan  letters  from  blind  people 
who  teU  him  that  his  voice  is  un- 
usually clear  and  resonant.  They 
thank  him  for  what  he  is  doing  for 
them — serving  as  their  eyes — and 
they  ask  him  who  he  is,  what  he's 
Jike,  and  how  he  happened  to  get 
into  the  talking  book  recording  busi- 
ness. 

Not  long  ago  he  got  a  phone 
call  from  a  high  school  girl  who 
happened  to  hve  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  General  X  hves  in  re- 
tirement. Her  name  was  Cathy,  she 
was  16  years  old,  and  she  was  blind. 
She  needed  a  special  book  for  a 
high  school  course  which  she  was 
trying  to  complete.  The  Library  of 
Congress  had  told  her  that  possibly 
General  X  might  be  persuaded  to 


record  it  for  her.  He  agreed,  of 
coinrse.  She  came  to  his  home,  with 
her  mother,  and  brought  the  book 
that  she  wanted  to  have  recorded. 
She  was  a  serene  and  lovely  girl, 
and  General  X  tackled  the  record- 
ing job  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
exceeding  joy  and  interest  that 
he  was  able  to  deliver  the  tapes 
within  a  very  few  days. 

Three  weeks  later  she  telephoned 
again  and  this  time  her  voice  was 
bubbling  with  joy  over  the  tele- 
phone. "General,''  she  said,  "I 
thought  you'd  like  to  know  that  we 
made  an  A," 

General  X  suflFers  a  good  deal  of 
pain  at  times.  There  are  bleak  days 
when  he  feels  pretty  depressed  by 
the  idea  that  he  can  never  again 
walk,  play  golf,  fly  an  airplane,  or 
drive  a  car.  But  he  never  thinks  any 
more  about  suicide.  He  has  learned 
the  hard  way  that  the  secret  of  life 
is  doing  something  for  somebody 
else.  For  all  his  crippled  condition, 
he's  a  happy  man. 

I  can  vouch  for  this. 

I  am  General  X.  ■  ■ 


Roger  Maris 


ONE  of  the  greatest  records  in  baseball  history  was  broken  in  1961, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  season!  It  produced  cheers  and  boos  at 
the  same  time.  Roger  Maris  grew  up  in  North  Dakota  and  while  at 
Bishop  Stanley  High  in  Fargo  he  was  the  star  of  the  football,  basket- 
ball, and  track  teams.  His  school  did  not  have  a  baseball  team,  so 
Roger  had  no  interest  in  this  sport.  But  after  graduation  he  developed 
a  serious  interest  in  baseball.  At  nineteen  he  was  playing  "pro"  ball. 
However,  he  didn't  make  screaming  headlines;  he  was  just  an  ordi- 
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nary  ballplayer  who  drifted  in  the  minor  leagues  for  five  years.  One 
day  he  was  spotted  by  an  alert  scout  who  recognized  star  material 
in  Roger  and  he  was  signed  up  for  the  major  leagues.  Here  again, 
the  outfielder  made  the  sport  pages  only  when  the  newspaper  gave 
the  line-up  of  the  teams.  He  played  for  three  major  league  teams  and 
never  once  did  he  bat  .300  or  over.  However,  his  home  run  total  for 
those  three  seasons  was  97. 

When  the  1961  season  began,  who  ever  thought  that  this  quiet 
Yankee  outfielder  would  become  one  of  the  most  talked  about  young 
players  in  the  game's  history?  Roger's  timing  was  oflP  his  graceful 
swing  and  his  batting  average  was  a  low  .248.  At  this  time  he  had  hit 
a  mere  12  homers.  When  June  rolled  around  he  managed  to  bring 
his  total  of  homers  up  to  27  by  month's  end.  A  great  athlete  senses 
that  he's  going  to  estabhsh  or  break  a  record;  he  can  tell  by  his  re- 
flexes and  condition.  By  the  end  of  August  Roger  had  a  whooping  51 
home  nms.  Now  the  battle  begins  .  .  .  both  fans  and  players  tighten 
up.  The  fans  hate  to  see  an  old  record  broken  by  a  youngster  so 
they'll  get  on  the  player  and  make  him  nervous.  On  September  26 
Roger  overcame  the  great  odds  against  him  and  had  brought  his 
totd  home  runs  to  60.  With  one  day  left  in  the  season  he  had  yet  to 
face  his  biggest  obstacle.  Would  die  pitcher  walk  him?  It  was  a 
chance. 

The  Yanks  were  playing  the  Red  Sox.  Tracy  Stallard  was  rival 
pitcher;  and  25,000  fans  were  in  Yankee  Stadium.  First  time  at  bat 
Roger  flied  out.  Then  came  the  fourth  inning — ^his  second  time  at 
bat.  First  pitch,  a  ball.  Second,  a  low  fast  ball  for  another  ball.  Ten- 
sion mounted.  With  two  balls  and  no  strikes  Maris  decided  it  was 
then  or  never.  The  next  pitch  was  a  knee-high  fast  ball.  He  swung 
with  all  his  might  and  the  ball  took  off  like  a  bullet  soaring  360 
feet  into  the  right  field  stands.  The  acclaim  was  deafening.  Roger 
Maris,  the  quiet  outfielder,  had  established  a  new  home  run  record 
and  had  eclipsed  Babe  Ruth's  60  homers  for  a  season  established  way 
back  in  1927.  like  Lou  Gehrig,  Roger  became  another  quiet  hero. 

— Mario  DeMarco 


PRAYER  TIME  IS  ANYTIME 

Working,  walking,  rocking,  running. 
Driving,   diving,   swimming,  sunning. 
Hiking,  hunting,  kneeling,  knitting. 
Dining,  dancing,  standing,  sitting; 
The  things  that  can  be  done  in  pairs 
Are  one  of  these,  and  saying  prayers. 
—Harold  L.  Taylor 
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THE  EMPTY  PLATE 


By  Irma  Hegel 


June  Hall  learned  about  that  old  Hoosier  custom  of  receiving 
filled  plates  and  returning  them  •  •  •  equally  filled 


SHE  saw  the  house,  sitting  quite 
by  itself  in  the  lonely  Indiana 
countryside.  Shocked  almost  to  the 
point  of  speechlessness,  she  turned 
to  her  slim,  spectacled  husband  at 
the  wheel.  "Is  this  it,  Mel?" 

"This  is  it,  June."  Melvin  smiled 
that  boyish  smile  that  had  first  en- 
deared him  to  her.  "It's  ideal,  I 
think,  for  our  two  years  here.  For 
you,  just  lonely  enough  for  your 
composing,  your  practicing,  and 
your  studying.  For  me,  easy  com- 
muting distance  to  the  university." 

"Do  you  mean  that  we  don't  have 
any  neighbors  at  all?"  June  asked 
faintly. 

Mel  stopped  the  car  in  the  drive- 
way and  pointed.  "Beyond  that  rise 
are  real  salt-of-the-earth  neighbors, 
the  Detwilers.  They  have  eight  chil- 
dren and  a  faith  in  God  I  wish  we 
had." 

"I  wasn't  aware  that  anything 
was  wrong  with  our  faith,"  June 
said  coldly.  "We've  always  attended 
church.  You've  had  five  years  of 
successful     dental     practice.     Now 
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you'll  get  your  master's  degree  and 
speciahze.  I  consider  myself  a 
specialist,  too.  I  am  known  as  a  com- 
poser. I  do  have  a  commission  to 
write  a  children's  songbook  besides 
an  Easter  cantata  for  St.  Michael's." 

"But  that's  just  it,  June — we've 
had  everything  fall  into  our  laps, 
so  to  speak.  The  Detwilers  are  poor, 
one  setback  after  another  and  still 
they're  the  most  trusting  Christian 
family  you'd  ever  want  to  meet." 

Mel  was  always  cheering  for  the 
underdog,  June  thought  angrily.  His 
files,  back  in  Cleveland,  held  a  long 
list  of  salt-of-the-earth  patients  who 
had  never  paid  him  one  cent.  "They 
paid  me  with  their  gratitude  and 
prayers,"  Mel  had  told  her. 

SiuTprising,  really,  that  Mel  had 
earned  the  income  that  he  had.  A 
person  had  to  be  practical.  Right 
friends  could  help  a  career.  The 
free-riders  were  a  nuisance.  All  this 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
religion,  merely  commonsense  self- 
preservation. 

She  followed  Mel  into  the  house 


and  saw  that  it  was  as  garishly  new 
inside  as  it  was  out.  Her  beloved 
grand  piano  had  been  squeezed  into 
a  room  that  looked  like  a  sun  porch. 
Windows  were  naked  and  paint- 
smeared  and  ugly.  Furniture  still 
stood  where  the  movers  had 
dumped  it.  She  would  settle 
promptly  but  she  wondered  if  she 
could  ever  make  it  home. 

Melvin  was  regarding  her  soberly. 
**I  hope  you  like  it.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  let  you  select  the  house  and 
waited  until  you  could  supervise 
the  moving.  As  it  was,  you  were  tied 
up  with  your  publisher  in  New  York 
and  time  was  at  a  premium." 

*lt's  just  that  we've  always  hved 
in  a  city,"  June  said.  "This  is  coun- 
try." 

"But  pretty  country,  June.  Wait 


till  the  snow  melts  and  the  first 
green  appears  on  all  the  trees 
around  here.  You're  going  to  love 
my  home  state  as  much  as  I  do." 

If  Mel  is  planning  to  set  up  prac- 
tice in  Indiana,  Til  scream,  June 
thought.  He  did  say  we'd  be  here 
for  just  two  years. 

The  next  morning,  Mel  left  for 
classes  at  the  university.  Rubber 
gloves  over  her  valuable  fingers, 
June  scrubbed  and  washed  and 
settled. 

THE  door  chimes  sounded.  She 
opened  the  door  and  saw  an 
enormous  woman  grinning  toothless- 
ly in  at  her.  The  woman  held  a 
plate  on  which  something  high  and 
napkin-covered  towered.  "Welcome 
to  Indiana,  Miz  Hall.  I  brought  you 
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over  this  angel  cake,  knowin'  how 
you  young  folks  is  always  watchin' 
your  weight."  She  laughed.  "You 
could  do  with  thirty  or  more  pounds. 
Land  sakes,  you're  about  as  small  as 
our  twelve-year-old  Elma." 

June  took  the  cake.  "Thank  you. 
Do  come  in." 

The  large  woman  entered  the  liv- 
ing room,  moving  like  a  tent  with  an 
outburst  going  on  inside  it.  She  sank 
down  on  the  nearest  chair,  spread- 
ing her  large  knees  apart  and  send- 
ing her  ample  dress  down  in  a  ham- 
mock between  them.  "I'm  Martha 
Detwiler.  .  .  ."  She  broke  oflF  abrupt- 
ly. "What  a  piano  youVe  got  there. 
I  wisht  our  Hans  could  play  that 
once." 

None  of  your  children  will  ever 
put  their  grubby  little  fingers  on 
my  piano,  June  thought  fiercely. 
"My  time  is  taken  up  in  composing," 
she  said  frigidly.  "I  can't  give  any 
attention  to  children." 

"Hans  is  nineteen,  Miz  Hall. 
Come  to  church  on  Sunday  and  hear 
Hans  play  in  the  Sunday  school 
room." 

"Mel  and  I  are  much  too  busy." 

"Sunday  is  God's  day,  Miz  Hall. 
We  should  never  be  too  busy  to  go 
to  his  house." 

Mel,  arriving  home  that  night, 
eyed  the  towering  angel  cake  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  small  boy. 
"Did  you  bake  this  masterpiece, 
June?" 

"With  all  the  work  I  had  today? 
No.  Mrs.  Detwiler  brought  it  over." 

Mel  grinned  delightedly.  "Isn't 
she  the  greatest?" 

"She  might  get  teeth  in  her 
mouth  and  shed  some  fifty  pounds." 
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The  smile  faded  from  Mel's  face. 
"Martha  Detwiler  is  simple,  kind, 
and  good.  I  hope  you  put  something 
on  that  plate  when  you  return  it.  It's 
an  old  Hoosier  custom.  Those  who 
receive  filled  plates  take  them  back 
equally  filled." 

"I  have  a  house  to  settle,"  June 
snapped.  "I  can't  compose  in  upset 
siurroundings." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  rugs 
were  laid,  furniture  tastefully  ar- 
ranged, their  prized  prints  grouped 
on  the  walls  and  the  soft  drapes 
hung  at  the  windows.  June  hurried 
to  her  piano  to  make  up  the  lost 
time. 

Her  fingers  fumbled  on  the  famil- 
iar keys.  She  had  the  distinct  feel-  , 
ing  that  someone  was  listening,  too.  J 
She  played  a  while  longer  and 
pulled  back  the  drapes.  No  one  was 
there  but  the  unmistakable  prints 
of  boots  were  in  the  snow.  It  would 
be  the  Detwiler  children,  of  course 
— ^ignorant,   curious,   immannered. 

She  returned  to  the  piano  to  com- 
plete the  partly  written  cantata.  The 
notes  had  always  come  to  her  as  she 
played.  Not  now. 

"The  house  isn't  right  for  com- 
posing," she  complained  to  Mel  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  "For 
five  hours  I  worked  on  that  cantata 
— ^nothing." 

Instead  of  his  usual  ready  sym- 
pathy, Mel  asked,  "Have  you  re- 
turned that  plate  to  Mrs.  Detwiler 
yet?" 

June  glared  at  her  husband  across 
the  table.  "I'm  having  all  I  want  of 
the  Detwilers.  During  the  week  I 
was  settling  the  house,  I  went  often 
to  the  piano  just  to  play  the  part  of 


the  cantata  I've  written.  I  had  the 
feeling  someone  was  listening.  Yes- 
terday I  saw  the  bootmarks  of  those 
little  monsters  in  the  snow." 

"They  must  enjoy  your  music," 
Mel  remarked  calmly.  He  pushed 
back  his  cup  and  saucer.  *'Why  not 
invite  the  kids  in?  That's  really  what 
you  need,  June — company.  You're 
by  yourself  too  much." 

*Tm  a  composer,  not  the  neigh- 
bors' baby  sitter,"  she  cried. 

MEL  took  oflF  his  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  wiped  them  and 
slipped  them  over  his  ears  again. 
"How  about  attending  church  this 
Sunday?  I  miss  church.  We  never 
did  develop  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Bible  together  or  praying  to- 
gether. Our  Sunday  church  service 
was  like  some  oasis  in  our  otherwise 
materiahstic  existence." 

"Do  you  actually  want  to  attend  a 
coimtry  church?"  June's  voice  rose 
sharply.  "The  organ  is  probably 
missing  several  stops.  The  singers 
have  probably  never  had  a  voice 
lesson  in  their  lives.  Nothing  but 
farmers — ^women  exactly  like  Mrs. 
Detwiler — " 

"You,"  Mel  interrupted,  "are  a 
snob."  He  strode  off  without  kissing 
her  goodbye  or  even  looking  back. 
She  heard  the  throb  of  the  motor  in 
the  drive  and  he  was  gone. 

Angrily  June  piled  the  breakfast 
dishes  in  the  sink.  They  could  stay 
unwashed  for  all  she  cared.  She  had 
a  cantata  to  finish.  She  hurried  to  the 
piano,  played  a  few  bars  and 
stopped.  She'd  never  quarreled  with 
Mel  before.  Just  this  last  week  they 
had  been  snapping  at  each  other  like 


two  strange  dogs.  It  was  the  house, 
of  course,  both  of  them  working  to 
get  it  clean  and  have  everything  in 
place.  Or  was  it?  They  had  moved 
before,  had  laughed  at  the  incon- 
veniences and  worked  together. 

We  have  a  real  marriage,  June 
thought,  at  least  we  did  have.  With- 
out Mel,  nothing  would  really  mean 
very  much.  A  low  rumble  of  thunder 
startled  her  and  she  glanced  out  of 
the  window.  The  snow  had  melted. 
Was  this  going  to  be  the  first  thun- 
derstorm of  the  spring  season? 

She  rose  hastily  as  lightning 
flashed.  I  don't  want  to  be  alone  in 
this  storm,  she  decided.  The  Det- 
wilers  live  just  over  that  rise.  In  the 
kitchen  she  snatched  up  the  gold- 
rimmed  cake  plate.  She  looked  for 
something,  anything,  to  put  upon  it. 
Nothing,  not  even  a  few  cookies. 

She  looked  down  at  the  plate. 
"I'm  empty  like  you  are,"  she  said 
aloud.  "I  haven't  made  one  single 
effort  to  adjust  here.  I've  given  noth- 
ing and  grumbled  in  receiving 
much."  Another  clap  of  thunder 
and  she  pulled  on  her  coat,  tucked 
the  plate  under  her  arm,  and  raced 
out. 

The  rain  came  pelting  down  be- 
fore she  reached  the  rise,  promptly 
soaking  her  through.  Before  her  she 
saw  the  white  Detwiler  farmhouse 
like  a  lighthouse  in  a  stormy  sea. 

The  door  above  the  porch  steps 
opened  wide.  ^TTou're  Mrs.  Hall," 
said  a  round-faced  Uttle  girl  peering 
up  at  her.  "Rudy's  sick  and  we're 
playing  with  him.  Do  you  want  to 
play,  too?" 

June  was  hearing  music,  beauti- 
ful   heavenly    music    played    by    a 
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master  pianist.  She  stared  in  be- 
wilderment at  the  worn  carpet 
where  the  children  played,  then 
over  at  the  window  where  a  stiff- 
ened man  hunched  in  his  wheel- 
chair. 

**Miz  Hall!"  Big  Martha  Detwiler 
came  waddling  from  the  kitchen. 
"How  nice  to  see  you!  Take  off  that 
wet  coat.  And  you  brought  back  my 
plate." 

"It's  empty,"  said  June. 

"Land  sakes,  I  didn't  expect  you 
to  fill  it,  child.  That's  Pa  over  in  the 
wheelchair.  He  had  a  stroke  at 
Christmas.  Ain't  moved  since.  The 
kids  are  Elma,  Katchen,  and  Rudy. 
What's  the  matter,  Miz  Hall?" 

"That  music — someone's  playing 
my  cantata." 

Martha  Detwiler  smiled  toothless- 
ly. "It's  Hans.  Go  back  and  see  him, 
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Miz  Hall.  The  old  upright's  in  the 
lean-to." 

June  hurried  through  the  savory- 
smelling  kitchen  where  pots  bubbled 
on  an  ancient  coal  range.  In  the 
dark  lean-to  beyond,  she  saw  the 
young  man  at  the  piano.  He  was 
small  and  slim  with  blond  curly  hair. 
"Is  someone  here?"  he  asked  and 
stopped  playing. 

"Please  go  on,"  June  pleaded. 
"I'm  June  Hall.  You  were  playing 
my  Easter  cantata." 

He  looked  briefly  in  her  direction. 
"I've  stood  imderneath  your  window 
every  day  to  hear  you  play,  Mrs. 
Hall.  Elma  led  me  over  at  first. 
Then  I  found  my  own  way." 

Dear  God,  he's  blind,  June  told 
herself.  How  could  I  have  been  so 
cruel  as  to  let  him  stand  outside 
my   window  in  that   March   snow? 


"How  did  you  learn  to  play  like 
this?"  she  asked  in  a  choked  voice. 

"Ma  went  without  teeth  to  pay 
for  my  lessons,"  Hans  explained. 
"She  took  in  washing,  too.  I  have  a 
few  pupils  now.  The  first  of  April, 
I'll  start  playing  the  organ  in  our 
church,  right  in  time  for  the  Easter 
music.  Look,  Mrs.  Hall,  you  always 
stop  here  in  your  cantata."  He  struck 
a  few  chords.  "Why  not  go  on  in  the 
Easter  triumph  like  so?"  And  he 
played  the  finale  of  her  cantata  in 
brilliant  self-abandonment. 

June  listened,  her  breath  catch- 
ing in  her  throat.  It  was  only  as  the 
last  major  chord  faded  into  silence 
that  she  spoke.  "You Ve  done  what 
I  couldn't  do  and  I  know  why.  Your 
heart  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  Him. 
Mine  is  empty." 

"You  really  like  what  I  played?" 
Hans  asked  eagerly. 

"So  much  so  that  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  to  collaborate  on  the  can- 
tata and  share  the  royalties." 

"I  couldn't."  He  shook  his  blond 
head  laughingly. 

"You  must.  You  shall." 

"Miz  Hall,"  Martha  Detwiler 
called.  "Your  husband's  here  and 
dinner's  about  ready.  I've  set  two 
more  places." 

Mel  was  suddenly  beside  her  in 
the  gloom  of  the  lean-to.  "That 
storm,"  he  said  tenderly,  "me, 
going  off  like  I  did.  I  was  worried." 

"You  needn't  have  been."  June 
smiled  up  at  her  tall  husband.  "I 
just  returned  an  empty  plate.  It's 
the  last  empty  plate  I'll  ever  offer 
anyone."  ■  ■ 

I    will   look   up    in    faith    and    prayer. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

APRIL 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1     1   Peter    4 

2     1   Peter    5 

3  Palm    Sunday  Mark    11:1-14 

4     Mark    11:15-33 

5     Mark    12:1-17 

6     Mark    13 

7     Mark    14:1-26 

8     Mark    15 

9     Isaiah     52:13-53 

10  Easter    Matthew    28 

11     Matthew    .  .   16:13-28 

12     John     20:1-18 

13     John     20:19-31 

14     John     21 

15     Acts     1 

16     Acts    9:1-19 

17  Sunday     Romans     12 

18     Romans     13 

19     1   Cor 15:1-34 

20     1   Cor 15:35-58 

21      2   Corinthians  1 

22     2    Cor 5:1-19 

23     Philippians 1 

24  Sunday     1   Thessalonians    .  .  1 

25     1   Thessalonians    .   2 

26     1   Thessalonians    .   3 

27     1   Thessalonians    .   5 

28     2   Thessalonians       1 

29     2   Thessalonians    .   2 

30     2   Thessalonians    .   3 


WHERE  LOVE  IS 

You  never  need  be  found  by  fear; 
One  word  can  set  you  free. 
That  word  is  love  for  where  it  is 
Fear   can  never  be. 

— Enola  Chamberlain 
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in 
Inimortality 


By  CJharles  Ludwig 


Wernher  von  Braun 


SPACE-PROBING  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun  is  firm  in  his  behef 
that  the  United  States  will  soon  be 
hurUng  men  to  the  moon;  and,  bet- 
ter yet,  bringing  them  back  ahve. 
He  is  also  firm  in  his  belief  that 
souls  are  immortal. 

Likewise,  he  believes  in  the  final 
judgment  where  men's  hearts  will 
be  bared  before  their  Maker.  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun  is  a  zealous 
Christian.  When  he  can  crowd  in 
the  time,  he  speaks  at  religious  gath- 
erings and  has  shared  a  service  with 
Billy  Graham. 

Recently  on  a  warm  August  day 
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I  went  through  the  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama.  There  I  stood  in  awe 
before  giant  rockets;  saw  duplicates 
of  shiny  capsules  now  whirling  in 
space;  witnessed  dramatic,  full-color 
motion  pictures  of  rocket  take-oflFs 
and  moon  landings;  and  had  a  long 
interview  with  Bart  J.  Slattery,  Jr., 
the  NASA  Information  Chief. 

In  the  nine-story,  ultra-modern 
laboratory,  as  we  discussed  Dr.  von 
Braun  and  the  space  program,  I  had 
a  distinct  feeling  of  pride  and  con- 
fidence. 

I  remember  that  I  had  seen  and 


been  deeply  moved  by  a  single  para- 
graph of  Dr.  von  Braun's  statement 
on  immortality  which  had  appeared 
in  a  large  circulation  magazine;  but 
I  v^anted  to  get  a  copy  of  the  entire 
article  so  I  asked  Mr.  Slattery  if  he 
could  get  me  a  copy.  He  said  yes, 
picked  up  the  phone  and  ordered  it. 
Then,  v^hile  w^e  w^aited,  we  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  trip  to  the 
moon.  The  conversation  made  my 
blood  tingle  wdth  excitement.  It  was 
like  opening  a  series  of  special  de- 
livery letters. 

Dr.  von  Braun  is  certain  we  will 
get  there.  The  enormous  rocket  that 
is  slated  to  hurl  three  men  to  the 
moon  is  now  being  built.  This  mon- 
ster, with  its  three  stages,  will  be 
864   feet   high — nearly   double   the 


height  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 
The  first  stage  will  have  a  thrust  of 
7.5  million  pounds.  And  the  entire 
vehicle — when  fully  loaded — will 
weigh  six  million  pounds,  and  will 
be  capable  of  flinging  140  tons  into 
earth  orbit  and  47.5  tons  to  the 
moon! 

If  our  "invasion"  of  the  moon  is 
successful,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
boast  that  he  was  the  first  one  to  set 
foot  on  the  lunar  surface.  For,  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  three  men 
will  be  sent  up  at  once.  Two  of  these 
sturdy  souls  wall  step  out  of  the 
glass-bottomed  lunar  excursion 
module  onto  the  moon  at  the  same 
time.  Equipped  with  adequate 
maps,  they  will  be  able  to  stay  for 
an   entire  week.   During  this  time, 


Picture  taken  during  16V^-second  test  of  Saturn  V  S-IC-T  booster  at  NASA 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  All  five  F-1  engines  of  the  7.5  million  pound 
thrust  were  fired.  About  1,200  measurements  of  vehicle  and  test  stand  per- 
formance were  made. 


they  will  snap  photographs,  make 
notes,  gather  seismic  measurements 
and  pick  moon  samples  for  our 
scientists  to  study. 

While  the  two  men  are  busy  on 
the  moon,  the  third  man  will  be 
orbiting  above  them.  Then,  when 
their  mission  is  completed,  the  fif- 
teen-ton lunar  excursion  module 
will  blast  off  to  join  the  ts^^enty- 
three  ton  service  module.  The 
smaller  module  will  always  know 
the  position  of  the  larger  one,  for 
this  craft  will  be  equipped  with  con- 
stantly flashing  lights. 
^  **When  lunar  excursion  module 
and  mother  craft  are  about  three 
miles  apart,  the  LEM  will  re-orient 
itself,  coming  into  the  correct  posi- 
tion for  nose-to-nose  rendezvous 
with  the  mother  craft.  When  the 
two  are  joined  ...  the  crew  will 
transfer  to  the  command  module, 
and  the  LEM  will  be  detached  and 
abandoned  in  lunar  orbit." 

Coming  back  to  earth  will  be 
most  difficult,  for  "the  re-entry  cor- 
ridor is  only  forty  miles  wide,  and 
yet  must  not  be  missed  from  250,- 
000  miles  away.  (In  comparison, 
this  is  like  a  rifleman  with  a  .22 
standing  at  one  end  of  a  football 
field  and  hitting  a  nickle  at  the 
other,  with  both  rifleman  and  nickle 
moving.)" 

Presently  an  officer  came  in  with 
the  mimeographed  article  and  I 
stood  up  to  leave.  "What  are  the 
chances  of  getting  Dr.  von  Braun  to 
speak  at  a  church  gathering?"  I 
asked. 

"They  are  very  slim  indeed,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Slattery,  as  he  checked 
the  file.  "In  September  he's  slated 
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for  only  one  speech.  He's  a  very 
busy  man.  Right  now  he's  in  Wash- 
ington. Then  this  afternoon  he's 
jetting  to  California.  He  comes  to 
the  office  at  eight  in  the  morning 
and  doesn't  leave  until  six-thirty. 
Then  he  sits  up  until  eleven  study- 
ing. 

Dr.  von  Braun — ^his  Ph.D.  is  in 
physics  from  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin— was  born  on  March  23,  1912, 
in  Wirsitz  Germany.  Since  his  father 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  von  Hindenburg,  and  was 
frequently  transferred,  Wernher  at- 
tended a  great  number  of  elemen- 
tary schools. 

During  his  entire  adult  life,  he 
has  been  interested  in  rocketry.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  helped 
develop  the  German  V-2  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  11.  At  the  time 
of  the  German  surrender,  he  turned 
himself  over  to  the  United  States 
Army  Interrogation  Camp  in  Ba- 
varia. There,  he  was  treated  as  a 
valuable  prisoner. 

Married  to  Maria  Louise  von 
Quistorp,  he  has  two  daughters  and 
a  son.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  youth 
and  feels  that  they  have  a  really 
great  future.  He  also  feels  that  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  will  pro- 
duce many  new  opportunities  in  the 
years  ahead.  But  with  all  his  scien- 
tific optimism,  he  is  extremely  con- 
cerned with  man's  outlook  on  spir- 
itual things.  Here  is  a  typical  state- 
ment of  that  concern; 

"Religion  and  science  are  com- 
patible. The  unveiling  of  more  and 
more  of  nature's  mysteries  does  not 
create  conflicts  with  our  religious 
recognition    of    the    eternal    beauty 


Saturn  V  S-IC-T  rocket  stage  test  firing  at  the  NASA  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  Stage,  138-feet  long  and  33-feet  in  diameter,  is  on 
transporter  which  will  carry  it  to  the  static  test  stand  a  mile  away.  Scaffold- 
ing helps  workmen  who  must  work  at  top  (Note  mid-section).  Most  com- 
ponents were  made  by  Boeing  Co.  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  shipped  to  HuntsviQe  for  assembly. 


and  order  of  God's  creation.  The 
more  we  learn  about  it,  the  more  we 
admire  it  in  humility. 

"There  is  no  doubt,  of  course, 
that  tremendous  scientific  progress 
has  been  wrought.  .  .  .  The  fact 
that  our  life  does  not  have  mate- 
rialistic and  intellectual  aspects 
alone  is  as  true  as  it  was  centuries 
ago.  We  cannot  live  without  ethical 
guidance.  ...  Two  stimuli  are  nec- 
essary to  make  man  endeavor  to 
conform  with  the  accepted  ethical 
standards.  One  is  a  belief  in  a  last 
judgment,  where  everyone  has  to 
account  for  what  he  did  with  God's 
precious  gift  of  hfe  on  this  earth. 
The  other  is  the  belief  in  immor- 


tality of  the  soul  which  can  thus 
cherish  the  award  or  suflFer  the  pen- 
alty decreed  in  the  last  judg- 
ment. .  .  ." 

His  statements  on  personal  im- 
mortality are  as  strong  and  forceful 
as  those  of  an  evangelist:  "A  belief 
in  the  continuity  of  spiritual  ex- 
istence, after  the  comparative  mere 
flick  of  threescore-and-ten  years  of 
physical  Hfe  in  the  endless  cycle  of 
eternity,  makes  the  action  of  each 
moment  like  an  investment  with  far- 
reaching  dividends.  The  knowledge 
that  man  can  choose  between  good 
and  evil  should  draw  him  closer  to 
his  Creator.  Next,  the  realization 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Make  Your  Bible  Study  More  Meaningful 


By  Carl  W.  McGeehon 


THE  BIBLE  has  been  called 
"America's  unread  best-seller." 
Certainly  it  suffers  no  lack  of  honor 
among  Christians.  We  prize  a  Bible 
given  by  a  loved  one  and  we  are 
distressed  when  someone  speaks  of 
it  disparagingly,  or  handles  it  in  a 
manner  inappropriate  to  its  sacred- 
ness.  Why,  then,  is  the  Bible  more 
revered  than  read? 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. Many  Christians  fail  to  find 
it  interesting  or  meaningful.  No  one 
can  guess  how  many  people  have 
resolved  to  read  their  Bibles  from 
"cover-to-cover"  only  to  become  dis- 
couraged in  Exodus  or  Leviticus. 
"Bogged  down  in  the  begats"  is  the 
way  one  man  described  his  experi- 
ence. 

How  can  we  make  the  Bible  in- 
teresting and  meaningful?  There  are 
certain  guidehnes  which  Bible  stu- 
dents have  found  helpful  in  making 
Bible  reading  a  means  of  Christian 
growth. 

Preparing  to  Read 

Bible  reading  is  a  devotional  ex- 
perience. Most  of  us  read  the  Bible, 
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not  primarily  to  gain  knowledge,  but 
to  grow  spiritually.  We  read  to 
leani  what  God  has  to  say  to  us, 
what  he  would  have  us  do,  and  what 
guidance  he  will  give  us  for  our 
problems  and  needs. 

For  this  reason  we  profit  most  in 
our  reading  if  we  begin  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer.  A  receptive  mood  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  hear  God  speak- 
ing to  us  in  his  Word. 

Read  expectantly.  Whatever  per- 
sonal need  you  may  bring  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture  is  not  hkely 
to  be  met  if  you  do  not  expect  to 
be  helped.  Look  for  a  verse  or 
phrase  or  idea  that  catches  your 
imagination  or  speaks  to  your  situa- 
tion. Read  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  Bible  a  practical  guide  for 
daily  living. 

Techniques  for  Reading 

The  Bible  is  not  an  easy  book  to 
read.  Perhaps  there  is  no  wrong  way 
to  read  the  Bible,  but  there  are 
certain  techniques  which  help  make 
it  interesting  and  meaningful. 

Read  selectively.  The  Bible  is  not 
one    book.    Rather    it    is    sixty-six 


books,  written  over  a  period  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  under  a  variety 
of  conditions.  If  you  had  a  shelf  of 
sixty-six  books  you  would  not  be- 
gin at  one  end  and  read  to  the 
other.  You  would  pick  out  those  first 
most  likely  to  be  understood. 

Most  Bible  students  agree  that 
the  best  place  to  begin  is  with  the 
Gospels.  New  Testament  ideas  are 
more  familiar  to  us  than  the  Old  ^ 
Testament  so  that  can  be  saved  un- 
til later. 

The  word  gospel  means  "good 
news."  The  Four  Gospels,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  tell  the  story 
of  the  good  news  about  Jesus  Christ. 
The  focus  of  the  Bible  is  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  appropriate  to  begin 
with  those  portions  which  tell  about 
him,  his  life,  his  work,  his  death 
and  resurrection. 

My  own  preference  is  to  begin 
with  Mark.  This  account  of  Jesus' 
hfe  is  told  briefly.  It  can  be  read 
aloud  in  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  to 
one's  self  in  half  that  time.  Mark's 
gospel  is  one  of  action.  He  portrays 
Jesus  as  moving  rapidly  from  one 
event  to  another.  Mark  writes  as 
though  he  were  reporting  a  football 
game. 

Follow  Mark  with  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Each  tells  the  story  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  from  a  different  view- 
point. Some  of  the  material  is  dupli- 
cated in  each  of  the  three  gospels. 
They  are  called  "synoptics,"  mean- 
ing "seeing  together." 

These  three  gospels  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  his- 


tory of  the  early  church.  Jotm  s  gos- 
pel may  be  read  next.  It,  too,  is  an 
account  of  Jesus'  Hfe  from  still  an- 
other viewpoint,  and  addressed  to 
a   different   group   of  people. 

With  the  Gospels  and  Acts  be- 
hind him  the  beginning  Bible  stu- 
dent is  ready  for  PauFs  letters.  He 
has  already  learned  much  about 
Paul  in  the  latter  part  of  Acts  so  the 
apostle  is  no  stranger.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  New  Testament  can 
be  read  in  normal  sequence.  Then 
the  reader  may  proceed  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

To  move  into  the  Old  Testament 
is  to  enter  another  world.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  exciting  as  a  novel; 
other  parts  are  heavy  going.  By  the 
time  the  student  gets  to  the  Old 
Testament  he  will  have  gained  the 
habit  of  Bible  study.  This  will  serve 
in  good  stead  in  those  areas  which 
are  diflBcult  to  understand.  Also,  by 
then  he  will  have  learned  to  use  the 
helps  available  to  him  to  make  Bible 
study  more  meaningful. 

Read  regularly.  The  greatest  val- 
ue in  reading  God's  word  comes  in 
regular,  systematic  reading,  a  por- 
tion each  day. 

The  Bible  can  be  read  through  in 
a  year  by  reading  three  chapters 
each  day  and  five  chapters  on  Sun- 
day. Most  experienced  students  will 
agree,  however,  that  meaningful 
study  should  proceed  at  a  much 
slower  pace.  A  much  shorter  por- 
tion— a  few  paragraphs  or  a  chap- 
ter— read  carefully  and  with  under- 
standing can  be  more  profitable.  As 


Chaplain  McGeehon  is  region  chaplain  at  Headquarters  Pacific  Se- 
curity Region  (USAFSS),  APO  San  Francisco    96515. 
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Christians  we  expect  to  be  studying 
the  Bible  the  rest  of  our  lives,  so 
we  can  proceed  unhurriedly.  Our 
purpose  is  to  read  with  understand- 
ing rather  than  to  complete  a  proj- 
ect. Regular  and  unhurried  reading 
is  most  likely  to  reveal  the  stored 
treasures  of  God's  Word. 

Read  discerningly.  One  of  the 
problems  in  interpreting  Scripture  is 
determining  what  to  interpret  lit- 
erally and  what  to  take  symbolically. 
Many  of  the  controversies  within 
Christianity  grow  out  of  this  differ- 
ence. For  example,  the  91st  Psalm 
reads. 

He  who  dwells  in  the  shelter  of  the 

Most  High, 
Who  abides  in  the  shadow  of  the 

Almighty, 
will  say  to  the   Lord,   "My  refuge 

and  my   fortress; 

my  God,  in  whom  I  trust." 

he     will     cover     you     with     his 

pinions, 
and  under  his  wings  you  will  find 

refuge.  .  . 

Taken  literally  this  portrays  God  as 
a  great  bird  under  whose  wings  we 
can  gain  protection,  much  as  baby 
chicks  imder  a  mother  hen.  Ob- 
viously these  verses  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted   symbolically. 

Intelligent  reading  will  help  the 
student  appreciate  the  peculiar  trea- 
sures of  biblical  expression,  but 
when  you  are  in  doubt  about  the 
interpretation,  consult  your  pastor 
or  chaplain. 

Resources  for  Bible  Study 

The  Bible  has  been  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  many 


times.  Select  a  version  which  ap- 
peals to  you.  The  King  James  is 
most  familiar.  Its  poetic  beauty  and 
majesty  of  expression  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

Many  readers  find  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  or  the  New  En- 
glish Bible  more  meaningful.  Phil- 
lips' translation  of  the  New 
Testament  is  refreshing  and  opens 
up  new  insights  in  up-to-date  lan- 
guage. 

Commentaries  are  valuable  aids 
in  any  serious  study  of  the  Bible. 
Two  on  the  New  Testament  which  I 
have  found  useful  are  Barclay's  The 
Daily  Study  Bible  and  Erdman's 
Expositions.  Both  are  small,  inex- 
pensive, and  nontechnical.  The  in- 
troduction in  each  volume  sets  the 
scene  for  what  is  to  come. 

Ask  your  pastor  or  chaplain  about 
a  concordance,  harmony,  and  the 
use  of  references  which  appear  in 
many  Bibles.  He  will  be  happy  to 
show  you  the  differences  among  the 
various  versions   and  commentaries. 

In  any  study  of  the  Bible  you  will 
find  passages  difficult  to  understand. 
Your  reaction,  however,  may  be  that 
of  Mark  Twain  who  said,  "What 
bothers  me  most  about  the  Bible  is 
what  I  do  understand." 

Prayerful,  thoughtful,  unhurried, 
and  systematic  reading  of  the  Bible 
makes  for  Christian  growth.  The 
words  of  Paul  to  Timothy  speak  to 
every  Christian  who  has  a  serious 
desire  to  know  God's  Word  and 
grow  in  His  grace.  "Do  your  best 
to  present  yourself  as  one  approved, 
a  workman  who  has  no  need  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  handling  the  word 
of  truth"   (2  Tim.  2:15).  ■  ■ 
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By  Richard  G.  Eisemann 


It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good 


HER  name  was  Trix.  She  was 
bom  on  Friday,  September 
10,  1965  over  the  west-central  Pa- 
cific near  the  Island  of  Guam.  Her 
childhood  was  short-Uved,  as  she 
grew  very  quickly.  Her  "waistline" 
alone  was  almost  three  hundred 
(miles)  across.  A  tall  girl,  she  made 
a  'l)ig  impression"  on  everyone  she 
breezily  met.  Trix  was  soon  to  be- 
come a  "full-grown  typhoon." 

In  spite  of  her  movement  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  I  felt  con- 
fident that  I  would  be  able  to  pay 
a  short  visit  to  a  remote  radar  site 
and  return  before  she  "hit  us"  on 
Okinawa.  With  this  optimistic  spirit 
I  went  down  later  that  Friday  to 
place  my  name  on  the  manifest  for 
the  "chopper"  ride  to  Kume  Jima 
the  following  Monday.  The  week- 
end passed  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing I  reported  to  the  flight-hne  (still 
full  of  optimism)  for  the  forty-five 
minute  hop  to  Kume  Air  Station, 
located  just  three  hundred  miles 
from  Red  China. 

By  mid-morning  we  had  arrived 


at  the  site  and  I  announced  that  a 
worship  service  would  be  held  for 
Protestant  personnel  in  the  Base 
Theatre  at  5:00  p.m.  Within  min- 
utes after  checking  into  the  BOQ 
room  set  aside  for  TDY  persons  Hke 
myself,  I  was  off  on  an  extensive 
program  of  visits  to  "duty  stations." 
The  site,  which  is  clustered  atop  a 
ridge  on  a  mountain  range  that  runs 
down  the  center  of  the  island,  is 
1060  feet  above  the  surrounding 
East  China  Sea. 

During  Monday  night  Trix  began 
to  "let  her  intentions  be  known,"  as 
she  continued  on  her  "northwest 
passage"  .  .  .  right  in  our  direction. 
The  Military  Transport  Service  ship, 
upon  which  I  had  hoped  to  return 
to  Okinawa  on  Tuesday,  never  ap- 
peared, so  I  was  "stranded"  and  I 
knew  it.  Additional  counseling  op- 
portunities developed  during  the 
course  of  many  more  duty-station 
visits,  and  a  discussion  group  meet- 
ing was  held  that  night.  By 
Wednesday,  the  site  was  all  "but- 
toned up"  with  C-rations  distributed 
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to  key  facilities,  steel  shutters  in 
place  over  windows,  two-by-six  inch 
cross  bars  blocking  secondary  doors, 
and  everything  from  trash  cans  to 
mopracks  was  stored  in  hallways. 

Movement  around  the  site  streets 
was  still  possible,  but  became  in- 
creasingly more  diflBcult  on  Thurs- 
day. Gusts  up  to  70  mph  eagerly 
sought  out  every  nook  and  comer 
of  site's  narrow  perch.  By  midday  I 
began  to  wonder  about  the  worship 
service  set  for  5:00  P.M.  For  the 
meditation  theme  I  had  chosen  a 
sermon  entitled,  "Your  Greatest 
Concern,"  based  on  Luke  10:25-28. 
Would  anyone  show  up  to  partici- 
pate  in   a   worship   service   in   the 


midst  of  all  that  rain  and  high 
wind?  I  wondered.  Would  the  ser- 
vice have  more,  or  less  application 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  to  be  held?  Time 
would  tell! 

Still  Trix  continued  to  pound  this 
tiny  three-by-seven  (miles,  that  is) 
island.  With  some  relief  we  noticed 
a  slight  change  of  course  during  the 
day  that  seemed  to  be  leading  her 
back  out  toward  the  Western  Pacific. 
As  time  went  on  it  appeared  that  she 
would  not  pass  directly  over  us,  as 
we  first  suspected.  In  fact,  Okinawa 
(fifty  miles  closer  to  her  than 
Kume),  also  seemed  reasonably 
safe.  Then,  as  the  afternoon  ticked 


Kume  Air  Station  from  the  air  high  above  the  rice  paddies. 


Air  Force  "chopper"  sets  down  at  the 
upper  pad  adjacent  to  Kume  Station. 


away  I  glanced  out  the  rear  door  of 
the  BOQ.  My  glance  revealed 
that  "she"  was  still  very  much  "alive 
and  kicking."  An  anemometer  (wind 
speed  measuring  device)  located 
atop  a  pole  next  to  a  nearby  radar 
dome,  went  around  so  fast  it  looked 
like  one  big  blur.  Visibility  was 
down  to  a  few  hundred  feet  and 
the  pounding,  howling  scream  of 
wind-driven  rain  ripped  past  the 
open  door  in  a  horizontal  stream. 
While  the  branches  of  low-slung 
palms  danced  back  and  forth  almost 
gaily,  taller  brush  across  the  street 
shook  with  violent  enthusiasm.  Vis- 
ibiUty  continued  to  drop  and  still 
the  anemometer  spun  dizzily  on. 

"Here  is  the  latest  weather  report 
on  Typhoon  Trix"  blurted  out  the 
radio  in  the  BOQ  loimge.  The  an- 
noimcer  reported  that  Trix  was  no 
longer  a  **major  threat"  to  Okinawa 
and  surrounding  islands  due  to  her 
gradual  change  in  direction.  Lo- 
cated at  25  degrees  N.  and  129  de- 
grees E.  with  138  mph  winds  and 


gusts  to  165  mph,  she  was  moving 
slightly  away  from  us  at  12  mph. 
His  candid  observation  was  that 
she  was  a  "lalapalusa-superduper 
typhoon"  with  a  barometric  pres- 
sure of  27.4''  which  is  more  than 
2.5''  less  than  normal.  He  concluded 
by  saying,  "That's  a  lot  of  mercury." 
You  amateur  weather-experts  will 
undoubtedly  concur! 

After  a  somewhat  "jerky"  trip 
down  the  gale-torn  road  to  the  mess 
hall  I  proceeded  to  remove  the  cross 
brace  and  sandbags  from  the 
theater  door.  I  reflected  momentari- 
ly on  the  previous  twenty-six  site 
visits  I  had  made  and  how  atten- 
dance at  services  varied  from  one  to 
eight  with  highs  of  two  dozen  just 
before  Christmas.  While  I  wondered 
about  what  would  happen  during 
the  midst  of  a  storm  in  the  middle 
of  "typhoon  alley"  several  men  en- 
tered the  theater.  After  "cranking 
up"  a  record  player  and  appropriate 
"prelude"  music  from  the  Air  Force 
Hymn  Album,  I  stood  back  and 
waited.  Several  more  men  came  and 
as  I  was  about  to  start,  a  few  more 
entered.  After  having  seven  the  first 
night  and  three  the  next  two,  THIR- 
TEEN was  worth  putting  in  capital 
letters.  One  of  the  last  to  arrive 
even  let  the  site's  pet  dog  "E.J."  (a 
fourteen-year-old  mongrel)  out  of 
the  storm.  The  service  began  and 
in  a  short  while  it  was  sermon-time. 

"And  behold,  a  lawyer  stood  up 
to  put  him  to  the  test,  saying, 
'Teacher,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life?'  He  said  to  him.  What 
is  written  in  the  law?  How  do  you 
read?'  And  he  answered,  *You  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
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AKL  is  the  MSTS  vessel  that  makes  two  trips  weekly  (weather  permitting) 
carrying  personnel  and  supplies  to  Island  of  Kume. 


your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul, 
and  with  all  your  strength,  and  with 
all  your  mind;  and  your  neighbor  as 
yourself/  And  he  said  to  him,  'You 
have  answered  right,  do  this,  and 
you  will  live/  How  about  that  for 
a  conversation  on  a  windy  day,"  I 
asked  my  congregation  of  attentive 
GIs. 

This  Gospel  text  caused  us  to 
wonder  about  what  motivates  peo- 
ple like  us  to  have  concern  about 
the  hfe  hereafter.  Is  it  the  love  of 
God  and  a  desire  for  permanent  fel- 
lowship with  him,  or  is  it  merely  a 
fear  of  death  that  prompts  such  con- 
cern? This,  we  noted,  is  a  question 
that  each  of  us  must  face  and  an- 
swer at  some  time  in  his  life,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so.  I  reminded 
the  men  that  "fear  of  the  dark,  of 
death,  or  of  the  unknown  (eter- 
nity)" is  not  something  inherent,  or 
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instinctive,  but  a  "learned  reaction." 
I  could  almost  see  the  men  nod 
their  assent  when  I  mentioned  that 
many  faithful  Christians  are  unwit- 
tingly driven  to  fear  of  life  and  of 
life-to-come  by  the  acceptance  of 
fatalistic  attitudes.  Surely,  the  be- 
lief that  "all  events  are  irrevocably 
fixed,  so  that  human  effort  cannot 
alter  them"  is  a  doctrine  that  breeds 
a  "whatever-will-be-will-be"  atti- 
tude. Although  the  tune  of  a  once 
popular  song  along  that  line  is  quite 
pleasant,  its  "theology"  is  quite  un- 
acceptable. 

Fatalism,  or  that  "if  a  shell  has 
my  name  on  it,  TU  get  it  anyway — 
so  why  worry"  philosophy  is  often 
practiced  in  a  time  of  panic,  fear, 
or  excessive  worry,  as  an  "escape 
reaction."  To  the  irresponsible  per- 
son, or  the  misguided  Christian,  this 
attitude    may    sound    quite    reason- 


able.  Fear,  we  noted,  is  a  state  of 
mind,  which  may  indicate  a  deterio- 
rated spiritual  condition — at  worst. 
Thus,  a  religion  that  is  afraid,  is  a 
"low-level  religion"  just  as  a  man's 
right  to  speak  freely  is  meaningless 
— if  for  some  reason  he  is  afraid  to 
talk. 

My  "congregation,"  representing 
10  percent  of  the  site's  manpower, 
knew  exactly  what  I  meant  when  I 
said,  "While  T-shirts  come  in  three 
sizes  .  .  .  large,  medium  and  small, 
fear  also  appears  in  three  forms  .  .  . 
two  harmful  and  one  helpful."  Sure- 
ly, fear  of  harmless  things  is  often 
the  breeder  of  anxieties,  and  the 
first  of  those  three  types.  Fear  of 
things  that  do  not  exist  is  a  form 
of  mental  illness  and  should  be 
treated  as  such,  for  it  is  the  second 
harmful  form.  Finally,  we  observed 
that  without  fear,  life  is  really  quite 
impossible.  For  example,  I  referred 
to  sleepy  old  "E.J."  at  the  rear  of 
the  theater  and  his  sensitivity  to 
danger,  when  united  with  fleetness 
of  foot,  enabled  him  to  survive  in 
the  face  of  truck  traflSc  up  and 
down  the  road  in  the  middle  of  the 
site.  From  that  we  learned  that  the 
third  form  of  fear  is  a  teacher  of 
caution  and  the  fashioner  of  skill. 

In  conclusion,  the  sermon  chal- 
lenged the  men  (under  the  scrutiny 
of  God)  to  "educate  their  fear 
tendencies,"  so  they  may  yield  their 
highest  potential  toward  creative 
ends.  Remembering  the  words  of 
Paul  who  asked,  "Who  shall  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword?"  I  cited  his  own  an- 


swer from  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans.  It  reads,  "No,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conqueror 
through  him  who  loved  us.  For  I 
am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  Hfe, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  anything  else  in  all  creation,  will 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
To  live  by  this  same  spirit  of  "con- 
victing strength"  will  provide 
greater  assurance  of  eternal  life  for 
you  also. 

As  these  men  (and  E.J.)  left  the 
theater,  with  the  tune  of  our  closing 
hymn,  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That 
Binds"  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  it 
was  my  prayer  that  they  would  be 
at  least  a  little  better  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  "storms  of  life."  Al- 
though typhoons  like  Trix  vdll  come 
and  go,  we  each  knew  that  tempta- 
tion would  always  be  near.  A  warm 
handshake  and  a  "glad  to  be  here" 
was  the  response  to  my  parting 
greeting.  "Glad  you  came."  Later, 
as  I  spent  a  few  extra  moments 
gathering  my  things  and  prepared 
to  close  up  the  theater,  several  of 
the  men  returned  separately.  One 
asked  to  borrow  a  hymnal  for  his 
own  private  devotions  in  the  BOQ, 
while  another  asked  if  he  could 
keep  one  of  the  small  hymn-folders, 
because  "it  sure  does  have  a  lotta 
my  favorites  in  it." 

This  "spiritual  experience"  was 
made  possible  for  me,  because  of 
a  "girl."  Her  name  was  Trix.  She 
"lived  and  died"  in  the  Far  East. 
She  was  "The  Girl  From  Typhoon 
Alley."  ■  ■ 
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The  Great  Galilean  Ministry 
Continues 


By  Lawrence  P,  Fitzgerald 


THE  people  of  Galilee  (less  than  500,000)  were  predominantly 
Jewish,  although  there  was  a  strong  Gentile  influence.  Jesus 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  this  little  coimtry;  and  we  know  from  the 
record  that  it  was  an  abundant  hfe.  Outside  the  Last  Week  in  Jeru- 
salem, we  can  rightly  call  the  most  significant  part  of  Jesus'  ministry 
— the  great  Galilean  ministry.  Great  indeed  for  it  consumed  a 
principal  amount  of  his  lifetime;  the  range  of  his  message  was  ex- 
tensive; and  his  influence  was  far-reaching. 

Rejected 

After  Jesus  had  selected  the  Twelve — ^his  disciples — ^who  were  to 
be  with  him,  and  preach  the  gospel  and  cast  out  demons,  he  returned 
*liome"  (Mk.  3;  19b).  "Home"  had  originally  meant  Nazareth  in  Gali- 
lee; but  now  it  meant  Capernaum  by  the  Sea.  This  is  where  he  lived 
during  the  Galilean  ministry. 

He  had  gained  many  followers — "the  crowd  came  together  again, 
so  that  they  could  not  even  eat";  but  Mark  adds  a  sad  note.  "His 
friends"  (Mk.  3:21) — actually  "those  near  him,"  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family,  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters — ^went  out  to 
"seize"  him  because  they  thought  "he  was  beside  himself."  They 
thought  he  was  "out  of  his  mind"  or  insane. 

We  can  be  sure  this  is  an  authentic  statement  for  the  opposition 
of  Jesus'  own  family  was  something  the  primitive  church  would  never 
have  invented.  At  this  early  stage,  members  of  his  immediate  family 
were  dubious  about  his  actions,  his  claims,  his  preaching.  Later,  of 
course,  they  grew  to  believe  in  him  as  the  Messiah  and  took  their 
place  as  important  members  of  the  early  church.  But  not  now. 

Members  of  his  family  came  to  one  of  the  houses  where  Jesus  was 
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Fourth  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 

preaching  and  sent  word  in  for  him  to  come  out  so  they  could  take 
him  home.  The  messenger  reported;  "Your  mother  and  your  brothers 
are  outside,  asking  for  you"  (Mk.  3:32).  But  Jesus  looked  on  the  dis- 
ciples flocked  aroimd  him  and  said:  "Here  are  my  mother  and  my 
brothers!" 

He  did  not  indicate  by  this  statement  that  he  wished  to  abolish 
family  ties;  not  that.  Rather,  he  spoke  of  a  new  kind  of  kinship — 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  family  of  God.  Those  persons  anywhere 
doing  the  will  of  God  could  consider  themselves  a  part  of  his  family. 

But  what  his  family  said  about  him — that  he  was  insane — ^was 
much  more  charitable  than  what  the  scribes  from  Jerusalem  said.  The 
committee  sent  down  from  the  Holy  City  to  spy  on  him,  declared: 
"He  is  possessed  by  Beelzebul,  and  by  the  prince  of  demons  he  casts 
out  the  demons"  (Mk.  3:22).  The  name  Beelzebul  meant  "Lord  of  the 
dwelling"  or  "Lord  of  the  abode"  and  the  "abode"  in  this  case  was 
Sheol  for  that  is  the  throne  of  Satan.  So  Jesus  countered:  "Im  casting 
out  demons;  if  I  am  Satan  then  Satan  is  divided  against  himself; 
he  is  destroying  his  own  house." 

In  essence  Jesus  said:  "Beware!  When  you  identify  my  work  with 
Satan's,  you  are  closing  the  door  to  God's  forgiveness.  You  are  com- 
mitting the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit — the  unpardonable  sin,  for 
only  through  the  converting  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  you  ever 
be  saved." 

Teaching  from  a  Boat 

At  the  beginning  of  Mark  4  we  have  a  beautiful  scene.  We  see  a 
large  crowd  of  people  gathered  near  Jesus  by  the  Sea.  It  grew  to  be 
so  great  that  Jesus  got  into  a  boat  and  using  it  as  a  pulpit,  taught 
the  people  beside  the  sea.  Once  again,  he  used  his  familiar  teaching 
form — the  parable. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  parable,  there  is  an  interesting  statement 
made  in  Mark  4:10-12.  It  seems  to  say  that  the  parable  was  used  so 
the  people  outside  the  kingdom  would  become  confused  and  miss 
the  kingdom.  Now  we  know  that  this  isn't  so.  Jesus  used  the  parable 
for  exactly  the  opposite  reason:  to  make  things  clearer,  more  easily 
understood.  How  clear  this  up? 

Well,  secret  societies — or  mysteries — ^were  common  in  that  day. 
When  you  were  initiated  you  learned  the  signs,  the  ceremonies,  all 
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the  secrets  of  the  order.  So  Jesus  said:  you  have  been  initiated  into  the 
secret  of  God's  kingdom.  When  I  use  parables,  you  will  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  But  on  the  other  hand,  those  outside — the  Phari- 
sees and  others — are  dull  and  blind  and  unwilling  to  hear. 

From  the  boat  Jesus  taught  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  Sower  who 
went  forth  to  sow  the  grain  on  the  farmland  at  planting  time.  And 
Jesus  interprets  this  parable.  We  are  always  on  safe  ground  when  we 
are  given  his  interpretation.  We  discover  that  it  is  really  a  parable  of 
the  four  kinds  of  soil.  The  sower  is  Jesus — or  any  of  his  followers, 
you  or  I — and  the  seed  is  the  gospel;  but  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
farmland,  the  soil;  and  there  are  four  kinds  of  soil.  They  stand  for 
men's  hearts.  How  do  you  hear?  What  is  the  condition  of  your  heart? 

1.  The  first  kind  is  trodden  soil,  the  beaten  path  that  steady  travel 
dowTi  through  the  grainfield  has  made.  Seed  sown  on  the  beaten  path 
does  not  even  take  root;  it  just  lies  there  and  the  birds  come  and  de- 
vour it.  These  are  the  indiflFerent  hearts;  closed  to  Christian  truth. 

2.  The  second  is  shallow  soil.  There  is  so  much  rock  underneath 
that  the  soil  above  is  thin;  so  when  the  seed  falls,  the  grain  cannot 
take  deep  root.  The  hot  sun  scorches  it  and  it  soon  dies.  A  person  may 
profess  himself  to  be  a  Chiistian,  but  persecutions  come,  diflSculties 
arise,  and  his  superficial  decision  melts;  and  away  he  goes. 

3.  The  third  is  thorny  soil.  The  seed  takes  root,  and  the  soil  is 
pretty  good,  but  the  crop  is  not  weeded;  and  the  thistles  take  over 
and  choke  the  plant  and  it  bears  no  fruit.  This  is  the  Christian  who 
lets  life's  many  cares,  the  delight  in  riches,  and  the  desire  for  things 
choke  out  the  word  of  God. 

4.  But  finally,  there  is  the  good  soil  that  takes  the  seed  and  ab- 
sorbs sunshine,  minerals,  and  rain  and  the  seed  grows.  But  the  harvests 
are  not  all  alike  for  hearts  are  different;  some  bear  thirty  times  as 
much  as  they  planted;  others  sixty;  others  one  hundred. 

On  this  same  occasion,  Jesus  taught  other  short  parables  about  the 
kingdom.  (1)  The  lamp  on  a  stand  (Mk.  4:21-25).  You  don t  put  a 
lamp  under  a  bushel  barrel,  or  under  a  bed.  The  purpose  of  a  lamp  is 
to  give  light.  So  proclaim  the  truth  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  the 
light  shine.  (2)  The  self -growing  seed  (Mk.  4:26-29).  There  is  a 
mystery  about  the  growth  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  will  grow.  You  can 
be  certain  about  that.  (3)  The  mustard  seed  (Mk.  4:30-32).  The 
tiny  mustard  seed  produces  a  tree  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  So  the  king- 
dom starts  with  a  small  beginning,  but  it  will  grow  until  it  encom- 
passes the  earth. 
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The  Roaring  Elements 

On  the  same  day  Jesus  taught  from  the  boat,  late  in  the  evenings 
he  realized  he  needed  rest.  And  he  asked  his  disciples  to  launch  the 
boat  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  They  did  so  and  other  boats 
followed  them. 

Then  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  there  came  up  a  storm — a  sudden 
storm,  which  was  characteristic  of  Gahlee.  The  wind  poured  down 
through  the  valleys,  the  waves  dashed  high,  and  the  boat  was  tossed 
about  like  a  cork.  And  where  was  Jesus?  "In  the  stern,  asleep  on  a 
cushion."  Tired,  weary,  unworried.  But  the  disciples  panicked  and 
woke  Jesus  up  and  cried:  "Teacher,  do  you  care  if  we  perish?" 

Jesus  awoke,  rebuked  the  wind  and  said  to  the  sea,  "Peace!  Be 
still!"  And  to  the  disciples  he  said:  "Why  are  you  afraid?  Have  you 
no  faith?" 

Amazed  by  this  remarkable  event,  the  disciples  said  to  one  an- 
other: "Who  then  is  this,  that  even  wind  and  sea  obey  him?" 

The  high  point  is  reached — that  in  the  midst  of  their  panic,  they 
had  seen  the  supernatural  Son  of  God  act. 

This  is  no  story  over  which  to  argue.  The  truth  is  there  and  its 
meaning  is  clear.  When  we  face  the  storms  of  life  we  need  the  faith 
and  strength  of  the  divine  Son  of  God.  The  storms  come — and  how! 
Fear,  sickness,  sorrow,  separation,  doubt,  and  a  thousand  others! 
Thank  God  there  is  one  who  can  still  speak  to  troubled  hearts  and 
say:  "Peace!  Be  still!"  Our  failure  lies  in  our  unwillingness  to  turn  to 
Christ. 

Conqueror  of  Demons,  Disease,  and  Death 

Mark  5  continues  the  story,  perhaps  the  next  day.  There  Jesus  is 
revealed  as  conqueror  of  demons,  disease,  and  death. 

1.  The  Gerasene  Demoniac  (Mk.  5:1-20).  When  Jesus'  boat  ar- 
rived beyond  Jordan  (the  country  of  the  Decapolis,  the  ten  Greek 
cities ) ,  the  first  person  to  meet  the  Master  was  a  madman-— a  demon- 
possessed  man,  as  they  would  say  it  in  those  ancient  times.  In  our 
sophisticated  age  we  speak  of  it  difiFerently,  yet  one  wonders  some- 
times when  military  men  are  shot  in  retaliation,  when  small  girls  are 
assaulted  by  perverts,  when  churches  are  bombed  and  innocent  peo- 
ple killed — if  demon-possession  is  not  a  very  current  thing!  The  old 
minister  spoke  truthfully  when  he  said:  "I  beheve  in  one  big  personal 
devil  and  ten  million  little  ones." 

As  we  study  this  graphic  story  we  see  three  things: 
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(1)  A  disordered  mind.  A  man  so  ill  and  yet  so  powerful  that  he 
could  not  be  tied  down  by  chains.  A  man  who  called  himself  Legion 
(a  Roman  legion  had  from  five  to  six  thousand  military  men).  Wheth- 
er we  believe  in  demon-possession  or  not  this  man  did. 

(2)  A  divine  healer.  Jesus  was  able  to  heal  this  man.  Eyebrows 
are  sometimes  raised  because  Jesus  allowed  the  2,000  swine  on  the 
hillside  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea.  It  is  diflScult  to  know  exactly  what 
happened,  but  one  human  life  is  worth  more  than  2,000  hogs. 

(3)  A  man  restored.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  verses  in  the  Bible 
Is  Mark  5:15:  "And  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  the  demoniac  sitting 
there,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  .  .  ."  It  was  a  great  victory.  The 
man  was  restored  to  himself,  to  the  community,  to  God! 

2.  A  Woman  Sick  Twelve  Years  (Mk.  5:24b-34).  Now  back  on 
the  Galilee  side  of  the  lake,  Jesus  had  a  visitor.  Jairius,  ruler  of  a  syna- 
gogue, had  come  to  seek  Jesus'  help  for  his  Httle  daughter  who  was 
at  the  point  of  death.  Jesus  responded;  and  was  on  his  way  to  Jairus' 
home  when  a  woman  who  had  chronic  hemorrhage  for  twelve  years 
interrupted  the  party  and  sought  healing.  She  was  a  shy  person,  tired 
from  her  years  of  trying  to  get  well;  and  poor  from  having  spent  all 
her  money  on  physicians.  Yet  when  she  heard  of  Jesus  her  hopes 
were  kindled  and  she  crept  up  behind  the  master  in  a  crowd,  pressed 
forward  and  touched  one  of  the  four  tassels  of  his  outer  robe.  Instant- 
ly she  was  healed;  and  Jesus  knew  it.  Her  faith  had  made  her  well. 

3.  Jairus  Daughter  Raised  from  the  Dead  (Mk.  5:21-24a,  35-43). 
By  this  time,  Jairus'  daughter  had  died;  and  some  of  the  members  of 
the  ruler's  household  came  and  said,  "Your  daughter  is  dead.  Why 
trouble  the  Teacher  further?"  But  then  Jesus  spoke  those  reassuring 
words  that  have  come  ringing  down  the  ages:  "Do  not  fear,  only  be- 
lieve" (Mk.  5:36b).  So  they  went  on  to  Jairus'  home  and  did  indeed 
find  the  Httle  girl  dead  and  the  members  of  the  family  making  great 
tumult  as  they  wept.  Then  Jesus  went  into  the  room  where  the  child 
was,  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said:  "Talitha  cumi";  which  means, 
"Little  girl,  I  say  to  you,  arise."  Then  Jesus  said:  "Give  her  something 
to  eat." 

Death  does  not  have  the  final  word.  Jesus  has  the  final  word.  Life 
is  precious  and  it  is  not  easy  to  face  the  Last  Horseman  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But  as  Chiistians  we  have  not  only  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter — for  she  was  raised  to  die  again — ^but  we  have  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  the  triumph  over  the  tomb,  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  ■  ■ 
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The  first  excavation  at  Fresno  Underground  Gardens — Sunrise  Patio— was 
dug  in  1906^  about  sixty  years  ago. 


One -Man  Wonder  of  the  World 


By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


COLORFUL  gardens  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  world,  but 
seven  miles  northwest  of  Fresno, 
Cahfomia,  are  gardens  unlike  any 
other  you  will  ever  see.  Here  be- 
neath seven  acres  of  land  is  the  laby- 
rinth known  as  the  Fresno  Under- 
ground Gardens.  Not  a  natural 
phenomenon,   it  is  the   creation   of 


one  man — the  result  of  thirty-eight 
years  of  labor  with  pick,  shovel,  and 
wheelbarrow! 

The  mysterious,  elusive  little  crea- 
tor of  the  Gardens  was  Baldasare 
Forestiere.  Bom  near  Messina, 
Sicily,  in  1879,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  fruit  grower.  When  he 
was    twenty-one,    he   came    to    the 
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United  States,  where  he  got  a  job 
making  a  tunnel  under  the  city  of 
Boston.  During  the  next  six  years 
he  also  helped  to  build  the  great 
Croton  Aqueduct  and  the  subway 
from  New  York  to  New  Jersey. 

In  1908  he  moved  to  Central 
California  and  the  site  of  his  life- 
time labor.  With  his  savings  and  an 
inheritance  he  bought  two  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  area  was  then 
barren  desert  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated. Forestiere  paid  about  ten 
dollars  an  acre  for  what  has  since 
become  some  of  the  world's  most 
productive,  costly  land. 

Remembering  the  cool  depths  of 
the  subways  when  he  experienced 
his  first  oven-baking  summer  in 
Fresno,  he  promptly  set  about  dig- 
ging a  deep  cellar.  "On  the  hottest 
days,"  he  said,  "my  home  is  in  the 
seventies,  while  my  fellow  ranchers 
swelter  aboveground.  In  winter  it's 
several  degrees  warmer  than  on  the 
surface,  for  underground  tempera- 
tures vary  only  a  few  degrees  the 
year  around.  Dust  storms  and  winds 
pass  harmlessly  over  my  head." 

Delighted  with  his  new  home, 
Baldasare  began  to  enlarge  it.  He 
burrowed  out  the  four-room  home 
apartment  you  can  see  there  to- 
day. Altogether  the  four-room  home 
of  living  room,  kitchen,  wine  cellar, 
summer  bedroom,  and  winter  bed- 
room with  private  chapel  and  dress- 
ing room  provided  him  with  a  cozy 
underground  haven. 

Legend  says  that  when  he  finished 
his  living  quarters,  he  was  thirty- 
five  years  old.  So  he  returned  to 
Sicily  to  claim  his  boyhood  sweet- 
heart as  his  bride.  Proudly  he  told 
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Baldasare  Forestiere,  who  devoted  his 
lifetime  to  digging  and  fashioning  the 
Fresno  Underground  Gardens  in  Cen' 
tral  California. 

her  of  his  feat  in  creating  an  under- 
ground home.  "Will  you  share  it 
with  me?"  he  asked. 

"Why  should  I  live  underground 
like  a  mole?"  she  protested  and 
spurned  him. 

Deeply  offended,  Forestiere  re- 
turned to  Fresno,  vowing  to  create 
an  underground  estate  unlike  any- 
thing else  on  earth.  It  would  be  a 
spectacle  to  bring  not  scorn  but  pub- 
lic fame  and  approval.  He  succeeded 
in  this,  although  his  work  was  not 
entirely  finished  when  he  died  in 
1946.  His  visions  enlarged  faster 
than  he  could  fulfill  them. 

THE  Fresno  Underground  Gar- 
dens are  truly  the  one-man 
wonder  of  the  world.  Visitors  marvel 
most  at  the  determination  of  the 
man  who  labored  for  thirty-eight 
years — alone  and  unrewarded — to 
create  this  monument. 


il¥^1 


One  of  the  main  tunnels  of  the  gardens  with  Wishing  Well  in  foreground. 


A  fantastic  maze,  the  Under- 
ground Gardens  extend  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  There  are  some 
sixty-five  rooms,  gardens,  and  grot- 
toes— each  different  from  the  other. 
Many  full-grown  trees  flourish  here. 
One  citrus  tree — ^more  than  twenty 
feet   below   the    earth's    surface — is 


grafted  to  bear  seven  different 
fruits!  Rare  shrubs  add  splashes  of 
color.  A  giant  automobile  tunnel  ex- 
tends more  than  seven  hundred 
feet.  Arches  and  columns  are  found 
throughout  the  Gardens,  hewn  in 
graceful  symmetry. 

When     visitors     complete     their 
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Bedroom  and  private  chapel  of  Baldasare  Forestiere  at  the  very  fabidotis 
Fresno  Underground  Gardens. 


tour,  they  feel  that  they  have  been 
privileged  to  view  a  strange,  secret 
world.  So  they  have,  for  from  1908 
to  1946  the  Underground  Gardens 
remained  unknown  to  the  general 
public.  Only  local  residents  knew 
of  the  place  via  rumor.  Fantastic 
stories  were  told  of  the  strange  Uttle 
man  who  burrowed  and  lived  in  the 
earth  like  an  animal.  Only  a  few 
privileged  friends  saw  it.  Their  ac- 
counts were  so  enlarged  and  dis- 
torted as  to  make  the  mystery  seem 
even  more  bizarre. 

Fifteen  years  after  Baldasare 
started  digging,  the  Fresno  Bee  pub- 
lished a  front-page  feature  article 
about  his  project.  A  flurry  of  excite- 
ment followed,  and  curious  resi- 
dents    requested     entry.     But     the 
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strange  little  man  said,  "It's  not  yet 
ready  for  the  public  to  see."  Excite- 
ment died  down,  and  rumor  began 
anew. 

In  the  quarter-century  that  fol- 
lowed, the  local  newspaper  from 
time  to  time  pubhshed  other  articles 
on  the  strange  place.  Invariably  the 
public  was  promised  that — in  an- 
other three,  five,  or  ten  years — the 
project  would  be  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion. Twice  or  three  times,  perhaps 
in  an  unusual  need  for  money,  Bal- 
dasare opened  the  high  gates  for  a 
Sunday.  People  swarmed  in  and 
out,  marveling  all  the  while.  Then 
the  gates  were  promptly  locked 
again. 

From  his  living  quarters  Fores- 
tiere  dug   out  in   all   directions.   A 


tunnel,  a  patio,  a  room,  a  passage- 
way, the  giant  automobile  tunnel, 
then  more  rooms,  gardens,  grottoes, 
and  passageways — ^until  a  genuine 
maze  had  honeycombed  nearly  seven 
acres  below  the  earth's  surface.  Bal- 
dasare  proved  himself  to  be  a 
skilled  engineer,  visionary  architect, 
stonemason,  scientist,  and  advanced 
horticulturist.  Yet  he  was  only 
twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  be- 
gan digging.  With  virtually  no  for- 
mal education  and  speaking  very 
broken  English,  he  lacked  even  the 
learning  to  read  and  write! 

Prominent  engineers  who  have  in- 
spected his  work  marvel  at  Fores- 
tiere's  genius.  Two  rooms  descend 
to  the  second  floor  some  twenty  feet 
down.  To  support  this  great  weight 
of  earth,  Baldasare  utilized  nature's 
own  roof — a  shelf  of  glacial  drift 
known  as  *Tiardpan." 


Beneath  the  hardpan  roof  Fores- 
tiere  used  for  support  the  arch,  col- 
umn, and  dome — the  strongest 
forms  of  construction  known.  The 
dome  forms  its  own  support;  the 
arch  becomes  stronger  the  greater 
the  weight  that  pushes  upon  it- 
Baldasare  constructed  his  arches 
and  walls  from  hardpan,  laboriously 
dug  out  and  broken  up  to  size,  and 
cemented  them  between.  Self- 
taught,  he  designed  exactly  right  for 
strength  and  permanence,  yet  there 
is  no  monotony  of  pattern.  No  two 
places  are  alike,  and  the  entire  proj- 
ect is  naturally  lighted. 

Baldasare  believed  that  many 
things  would  grow  better  below 
ground  than  above  it.  Controlled 
simlight  at  moderate  temperatures, 
he  thought,  would  make  for  faster, 
healthier  growth  v^th  longer  hfe. 
Today   most   of   his   plantings    still 


A  part  of  the  kitchen  m  the  four-room  underground  apartment. 


flourish.  A  giant  Black  Morocco 
grapevine — planted  in  his  original 
"cellar"  in  1908 — still  bears  abun- 
dantly. 

Everywhere  you  see  literally  mil- 
lions of  pickmarks  in  the  clay  and 
hardpan.  Countiess  times  he  swung 
his  pick,  hacking  his  way  through 
the  earth.  Only  five  feet,  four 
inches  tall,  he  could  shovel  dirt  out 
of  an  eighteen-foot  hole — over  three 
times  the  height  of  his  head!  He  was 
truly  one  of  the  greatest  pick-and- 
shovel  artists  of  all  time. 

His  love  of  digging  grew  to  a 
vburning  fever.  For  years  he  would 
tend  his  ranch  as  was  needed  then 
spend  every  other  available  hour 
at  digging.  He  would  work  late  at 
night  by  lantern  light,  finally  sleep 
in  exhaustion  wherever  he  was 
working,  then  wake  in  a  few  hours 
and  continue  his  labor.  In  later 
years  he  spent  nearly  all  his  time 
below  ground,  now  and  then  sell- 
ing a  few  acres  of  land  for  the  little 
money  he  needed  to  live  on.  Thus 
he  left  behind  him  for  others  to  en- 
joy the  beautiful,  fabulous  Fresno 
Underground  Gardens. 

Visitors  often  ask,  "What  did 
Forestiere  mean  to  create?"  The 
most  accepted  answer  is  that  he 
dreamed  of  creating  a  cool,  under- 
ground retreat  that  the  public 
would  someday  share — where  peo- 
ple might  enjoy  fine  Italian  food 
and  dancing.  Perhaps  the  auto  tun- 
nel was  built  so  that  people  might 
drive  down  and  alight  and  an  at- 
tendant would  drive  the  car  to  the 
parking  area  at  the  other  end.  Then 
people  would  be  guided  to  the  din- 
ing room  somewhere  in  the  maze. 


Many  rooms  and  patios  have  seats 
built  into  niches  along  the  walls. 
Larger  rooms  have  a  tree  in  the 
center,  with  three  or  four  smaller 
rooms  adjoining  in  a  clover-leaf  de- 
sign with  cemented  seats  in  wall 
niches. 

To  reach  the  Gardens,  take  the 
freeway  (U.S.  Highway  99)  north- 
west out  of  Fresno  for  seven  miles. 
Turn  west  on  Shaw  Avenue.  The 
Gardens,  at  5021  West  Shaw  Ave- 
nue, are  300  feet  west  of  the  high- 
way. Open  daily  the  year  around, 
the  Gardens  may  be  seen  for  sev- 
enty-five cents  admission.  ■  ■ 


He   Believes   in   Immortality 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

should  dawn  that  his  survival  here 
and  hereafter  depends  on  his  ad- 
herence to  the  spiritual  rather  than 
the  scientific." 

Dr.  von  Braun  has  been  swamped 
with  honors.  In  the  month  of  June 
in  1958  he  received  four  honorary 
doctor's  degrees,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  next  year  he  received 
three  more.  Then  in  February  of 
1959  and  in  January  of  1963  two 
more!  And  besides  these,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  honors,  he  has  writ- 
ten many  well-received  books.  But 
his  greatest  satisfaction  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  a  redeemed  son  of 
God! 

As  he  seeks  for  ways  to  probe 
ever  deeper  into  space,  he  prays 
for  divine  guidance.  ■  ■ 
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Found  in  Fashion  as  a  Man 


By  W.  Truett  Walton 


THIS  mysterious  universe  has 
many  wonders  but  none  that 
compare  with  the  human  race.  As 
the  race  progressed  it  became  aware 
of  its  God-given  dignity  and  began 
recording  and  leaving  some  trace  of 
its  actions  and  its  thoughts.  As  a 
result  we  treasure  the  record  that 
the  people  from  antiquity  to  the 
present  day  have  compiled,  of  the 
good  and  the  great,  the  wise  and 
the  noble  who   have   gone   before. 

The  names  of  many  of  them  will 
always  punctuate  the  history  of  the 
race!  Homer  with  his  poems;  Moses 
and  the  Ten  Commandments;  Soc- 
rates awakening  the  minds  of  his 
pupils;  Columbus  charting  an  un- 
known sea;  Copernicus  challenging 
the  ignorance  of  his  day;  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  risking  his  life  to  rescue 
for  the  common  man  his  religious 
rights. 

Life  is  better  for  each  of  us  be- 
cause of  the  contributions  of  these, 
and  others,  to  the  great  stream  of 
civilization.  But  when  God  stepped 


into  history  in  the  personality  of  Je- 
sus Christ  even  his  critics  said:  "We 
never  saw  anything  like  this"  (Mk. 
2:12)  and  "No  man  ever  spoke  Uke 
this  man"  (Jn.  7:46).  With  His 
coming  the  tempo  of  life  changed, 
for  the  high  dignity  of  human  per- 
sonality was  recognized.  God's 
greatest  miracle  was  reahzed  for 
Christ  is  not  remembered  for  his 
books,  nor  for  his  wealth  nor  his 
wide  travels,  nor  for  his  military 
campaigns  but  because  he  lives  on 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  He 
is  at  once  the  greatest  mystery  and 
the  most  dependable  fact  of  history. 
His  speech  was  the  simplest,  his 
manner  the  kindest,  and  his  under- 
standing of  human  hearts  the  most 
complete  of  any  of  the  world  figures 
of  recorded  history. 

One  cannot  account  for  Jesus  on 
the  basis  of  his  native  country  for 
his  homeland  was  tiny,  and  not  held 
in  high  esteem.  His  countrymen  had 
no  voice  in  their  own  laws;  neither 
could  they  coin  their  own  money. 


Dr.   Walton  is  vice-president,  Hardin-Simmons  University,  Abilene, 
Tex.  79601. 
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He  was  born  into  a  humble  home 
and  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  yet  he 
upset  paganism  and  gave  beauty 
and  meaning  to  life.  One  cannot  ex- 
plain his  impact  upon  history  apart 
from  God. 

He  Assumed  Our  Limitations 

No  fiction  writer  would  ever 
have  dared  create  such  a  beginning 
for  such  a  towering  world  person- 
ality. 

He  was  limited  by  Time  for  he 
was  born  at  a  certain  time.  His  work- 
a-day  world  was  bound  by  the  day's 
circle  which  we  estimate  at  twenty- 
four  hours. 

He  had  the  same  calendar  as  the 
other  residents  of  Nazareth.  When 
the  sun  set  it  marked  the  close  of  his 
day  and  the  beginning  of  another 
just  as  it  did  for  the  men  in  the 
vineyards  and  the  shepherds  on  the 
hills.  He  was  conscious  of  time  all 
through  his  life.  (Read  John  4:35; 
9:4.) 

If  he  had  arrived  one  thousand 
years  earlier  he  would  not  have  had 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  Had  he  been 
a  thousand  years  later  the  Greek 
language  would  no  longer  have  been 
in  its  ascendancy. 

He  assumed  the  limitations  of  en- 
vironment. From  his  infancy  he  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  geographical 
confines  of  Nazareth  and  its  sur- 
roundings. When  he  reached  the 
proper  age  he  attended  the  little 
school  taught  by  the  local  rabbi  but 
there  were  no  books  on  geography 
and  no  world  atlas  for  him  to  look 
through.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
ever  owned  a  book.  He  never  trav- 
eled   widely    and    depended    upon 
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scenes  around  him  for  his  catalog 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

He  took  on  the  limitations  of  flesh. 
As  wonderful  as  the  human  body 
is,  it  still  has  limitations.  Christ 
grew  as  any  normal  healthy  boy 
(Lk.  2:40,  52).  One  can  well 
imagine  that  when  as  a  barefoot 
boy  he  stepped  on  something  sharp 
that  he  winced  with  pain  and  when 
he  stubbed  his  toe  on  a  big  rock  he 
no  doubt  ran  to  his  mother  for 
comfort  as  little  boys  have  done  for 
thousands  of  years. 

He  loved  the  beauty  of  wild  flow- 
ers and  stored  up  in  his  mind  the 
lore  of  animals  and  birds.  He  grew 
tired  and  weary  with  work.  He  suf- 
fered keenly  from  disappointment  at 
Nazareth  when  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  home  church  (syna- 
gogue) for  the  angry  mob  tried  to 
hurl  him  down  the  local  hiUside. 

He  faced  and  battled  temptations 
as  real  and  as  violent  as  have  ever 
come  to  the  rest  of  us  mortals,  for 
human  flesh  does  have  its  Umita- 
tions.  In  his  crucifixion  he  suffered 
more  torture  than  one  can  bear  and 
died  as  surely  as  any  human  being 
ever  died,  for  he  could  not  save  us 
if  he  had  dodged  the  limitations  of 
human  flesh. 

He  Meets  Our  Needs 

Among  the  many  evidences  of  his 
understanding  humanity's  deep  and 
recurring  spiritual  needs  perhaps 
none  is  more  expressive  than  his 
words  on  a  certain  day  in  his  home 
synagogue.  He  selected  the  roll  of 
Scripture  that  contained  the  writing 
of  Isaiah  and  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
words  of  that  major  prophet  of  the 


8th  century  B.C.  best  described  his 
message  and  his  ministry  (Lk.  4;16- 
19).  He  declares  that  God  has  called 
him  to  preach  good  news  to  the 
poor.  Throughout  his  ministry  the 
rich  and  the  privileged  were  never 
flattered  and  no  one  crushed  in  body 
and  soul  by  poverty  who  came  near 
to  him  was  ever  overlooked.  The 
good  news  that  God's  love  reached 
diem  fully  as  much  as  it  did  those 
who  were  financially  independent, 
inspired  and  lifted  them.  He  seemed 
to  be  saying  that  as  far  as  God  was 
concerned  there  were  no  forgotten 
men. 

He  was  thoroughly  at  home  with 
his  friends  and  disciples  on  joyous 
occasions,  but  he  was  truly  God  in 
human  form  when  he  healed  the 
brokenhearted.  And  to  this  day  our 
sadness  in  the  midst  of  tragedy  is 
hghtened  and  made  more  bearable 
when  we  think  of  him,  and  strength 
is  given  us  to  meet  heartbreaking 
experiences  when  his  presence  is 
felt. 

It  was  also  a  part  of  his  divine 
mission  to  set  humanity  free.  He 
was  not  thinking  of  going  on  board 
a  slave  ship  nor  of  a  trip  to  a  Roman 
prison  but  of  all  those  demonic 
forces  of  which  mankind  is  the  vic- 
tim. He  would  free  his  followers 
from  hatred  and  ill-will,  prejudice, 
and  poisoned  attitudes.  He  had  hs- 
tened  to  village  gossip  and  he  had 
heard  the  crude  and  vulgar  language 
of  those  whose  tongues  were  sharp. 
He  had  felt  the  sting  in  his  heart 
over  the  corrupt  imaginations  which 
ajB3ict  mankind.  All  these  capture 
men  and  hold  them  slaves  and  he 
was  issuing  an  emancipation  procla- 


mation for  each  one  who  cared 
enough  to  allow  God's  Spirit  to  en- 
ter his  heart.  He  knew  firsthand  the 
temptations  which  arrest  human 
beings  and  hold  personalities  bound 
and  he  was  here  to  release  them. 

Before  he  closed  his  sermon  he 
expressed  another  of  God's  inten- 
tions in  sending  him  into  the  world 
— the  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind.  While  many  who  were  physi- 
cally bhnd  were  healed  by  him,  he 
seems  to  have  been  thinking  here  of 
that  greater  multitude  who  were 
bhnd  to  all  of  God's  revelations  and 
their  eyes  were  closed  to  every  facet 
of  his  will. 

He  Opened  the  Door  to  God  and 
Eternal  Salvation 

He  came  to  his  own  home,  and  his 
own  people  received  him  not.  But 
to  all  who  received  him,  who  be- 
lieved in  his  name,  he  gave  power 
to  become  children  of  God  (Jn. 
1:11-12). 

This  is  not  a  bit  of  eloquent  writ- 
ing to  show  off  the  author's  style 
but  the  sound  and  sincere  convic- 
tion of  one  who  had  experienced 
this  power.  It  is  a  clear-cut  expres- 
sion of  his  accomplishment  in  be- 
half of  humanity  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
stacles he  faced.  Hundreds  of  other 
men  had  talked  about  God,  but 
Christ  opened  the  door  for  men  to 
understand  him.  Many  others  had 
written  about  the  wonders  of  God's 
ways;  Jesus  walked  among  the  peo- 
ple opening  the  way  for  them  to 
experience  his  power  to  become  sons 
of  God. 

From  this  distance  one  wonders 
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why  they  did  not  all  receive  him. 
But  most  of  them  like  many  of  us 
were  too  interested  in  themselves 
and  resented  his  interference  in  their 
lives  and  thinking. 

For  those  who  did  receive  him 
life  became  new,  purposeful,  and 
different  for  they  shared  in  his  divine 
insight.  Something  of  God  became 
implanted  in  their  human  personali- 
ties and  they  had  the  power  to  be- 
come and  strength  to  accomphsh 
what  was  impossible  before.  Jesus 
is  not  only  the  central  personality 
in  Christianity  but  the  central  fact 
.in  history.  This  is  true  not  because 
he  lived  in  Palestine,  not  because  he 
was  a  Jew,  and  not  because  he  was 
eloquent  and  loved  people,  but  be- 
cause he  opened  the  door  for  us  to 
come  to  God.  Thus  he  rises  from  the 
romantic  ancient  story  to  become  our 
eternal  contemporary. 

One  of  oiu"  missionaries  who 
preaches  and  teaches  Christianity 
half  way  around  the  world  says  that 
©ne  day  he  had  done  his  best  with 
patience  and  sympathy  for  all  who 
listened,  to  portray  Jesus  as  he  ex- 
perienced him  and  as  he  hved  in 
his  heart.  After  the  service  one  of 
the  listeners,  a  man  who  was  native 
of  that  area,  came  to  him  and  said 
of  the  Good  News  he  had  been 
preaching: 

I  never  heard  of  it  before. 
I  don't  understand  it  now. 
But  I  want  it. 

Christ  still  gives  power  to  become 
sons  of  God  to  all  who  believe  on 
him.  ■  ■ 

Begin  each  day  with  prayer. 
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POTPOURRI 

World    Methodist    Conference    on 
Family  Life 

The  first  World  Methodist  Con-  i 
ference  on  Family  Life  will  be  held  f 
in  London,  England,  August  17, 
1966.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Kingsway  Hall,  London,  on  the  eve 
of  the  World  Methodist  Council  and 
Conference,  scheduled  for  the  same 
city,  August  18  to  26. 

Eagle  Scouts  at  Duluth  Air  Base 

At  Boy  Scout  Court  of  Honor 
ceremonies  held  at  Duluth  Air  Base, 
Minn.,  last  October,  the  three  sons 
of  Chaplain,  Maj,  Theodore  M. 
Schoewe  and  Mrs.  Schoewe,  were 
awarded  the  highest  rank  attainable 
in  scouting — eagle  scout.  The  sons 
are  John,  Mark,  and  Philip. 


SAYS  ONE  PYGMY 
TO  ANOTHER 

An  explorer  was  on  a  trip  to  Africa. 
He  visited  a  village  of  pygmies,  and 
the  most  unforgettable  experience  was 
listening  to  a  pygmy  father  4  feet  high 
lecturing  his  2   foot  pygmy  son. 

He  said,  "When  are  you  going  to 
grow  up?" — Laugh  Parade. 
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Quiz  on  Familiar  Maxims 

By  Florence  Pedigo  Jansson 


HERE  are  some  old  familiar  maxims.  They  may  not  seem  familiar 
at  first  glance  for  they  have  strayed  oflF  into  verbal  byways.  But 
wade  through  the  linguistic  labyrinths  and  there  they  are  in  all  their 
Anglo-Saxon  purity. 

Allow  yoinrself  five  minutes  to  clear  away  the  debris  and  rescue 
these  faithful  old  standbys.  Chalk  up  10  points  for  each  correct 
answer.  A  score  of  100  entitles  you  to  an  M.  G.  (Master  of  Gobblede- 
gook)  degree  cum  laude;  90,  an  L.  G.  (Lingual  Gymnastics)  degree; 
80,  you  ought  to  go  places,  in  a  manner  of  speaking;  70,  could  be 
worse;  60,  some  are  lower;  50  and  less,  tsk,  tsk. 

1.  A  double  supply  of  capital  extremities  is  more  beneficial  than  a 
single  quota. 

2.  Ornithological  beings  of  like  plumage  promote  a  condition  of 
mutual  proximity. 

3.  Harvest  the  forage  during  the  interval  of  time  when  solar 
brilliance  is  in  evidence. 

4.  A  sufficiency  is  as  beneficial  as  a  banquet. 

5.  It  is  more  desirable  to  disintegrate  through  abrasive  contacts 
than  to  waste  away  in  corrosion. 

6.  Speak  with  veracity  and  embarrass  the  spirit  of  evil. 

7.  Temporal  space  is  a  recognized  medium  of  economic  exchange. 

8.  The  highway  to  the  low  destination  is  macadamized  with  bene- 
ficent resolutions. 

9.  A  verbal  unit  of  expression  directed  to  sages  is  a  plentitude. 

10.  A  deep  yearning  for  some  alimentary  intake  is  the  most  excel- 
lent composition  of  condiments. 

(See  page  60  for  answers) 


COMMUTER:  One  who  goes  to  the  city  every  day  to  make  enough  money 
to  sleep  in  the  suburbs. — F.  G.  Kernan.  .  .  .  The  meddler  is  always  trying 
to  stick  crutches  under  the  arms  of  one  who  is  able  to  walk  without  them. 
—Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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J-ke      l/[Jau    oj:    tke     JLatJi 


By  Robert  L.  McGrath 


Two  handicapped  persons  teach  another  courage 


I  FIRST  saw  them  on  my  second 
visit  to  the  park.  They  were  on 
a  bench  not  far  from  my  own,  but 
behind  me,  where  I  could  hsten 
without  being  obvious.  An  old  man 
— ^he  must  have  been  close  to  eighty 
—and  a  httle  girl,  maybe  nine  or 
ten.  I  think  the  difference  in  age 
first  caught  my  eye. 

They  talked  of  birds  and  flowers 
and  blue  skies  and  fluffy  clouds  and 
other  wonders  of  God's  creation, 
and  as  I  listened,  a  pattern  emerged. 
I  confirmed  it  when  I  watched  them 
go,  hand  in  hand.  The  old  man — 
perhaps  her  grandfather,  I  reasoned 
— was  leading  the  httle  girl.  It  was 
evident  that  she  was  totally  blind. 

Sitting  there  on  the  park  bench 
trying  to  squirm  the  pain  out  of 
the  stump  that  had  been  my  right 
leg,  I  considered  how  fortunate  I 
really  was.  Sure,  I'd  lost  a  leg,  and 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  I'd 
return  again  to  the  construction 
equipment  I'd  run.  But  I  still  had 
two   good  eyes — and  what  was   a 
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mere  leg  when  balanced  against  the 
ability  to  see  and  enjoy  God's  handi- 
work in  nature's  loveliness?  For  the 
first  time  since  the  accident,  the  bit- 
terness I'd  felt  began  to  ease,  I 
found  myself  hoping  I'd  see  the  old 
gentleman  and  the  little  girl  again. 
They  were  the  best  medicine  I'd 
had. 

They  were  there  the  next  day 
when  I  hobbled  to  my  bench,  fight- 
ing to  adjust  to  the  piece  of  cork 
that  now  served  as  my  right  leg.  I 
hstened  again  imashamedly,  because 
for  me  these  two  were  a  tonic  unlike 
any  other. 

"Now  listen  carefully,"  the  old 
man  said.  "Hear  that  'cheep,  cheep*? 
If  you  watch,  you'll  likely  see  Mr, 
Robin  come  from  the  nest;  he's  busy 
bringing  breakfast  to  his  brood." 

There  was  a  pause — and  for  the 
fife  of  me  I  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  raucous  sounds  of  the  city's 
traflBc.  Then,  "I  see  him,"  the  httle 
girl  announced  joyfully.  "He's  sort 
of  brown  hke  die  roof  of  an  old 


house  on  top  and  his  breast  is  like 
a  piece  of  copper  that's  all  polished 
upl" 

Of  course  she  could  not  really  see, 
but  her  description  amazed  me — 
as  if,  blinded,  she  actually  saw 
more  than  we  who  had  eyes. 

I  could  hear  the  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  old  man's  voice.  "You  see 
very  clearly,  my  dear,"  he  said. 
"What  else  is  there?" 

"There  are  white  clouds,"  she 
said  seriously,  "like  puffs  of  cotton 
floating  around  on  a  bright  blue 
sea.  And — and  an  airplane  leaving  a 
double  vapor  trail  to  tie  the  clouds 
together  like  a  string  of  beads." 

I  marveled  at  the  child's  imagina- 
tion, because  while  far  distant  I 
could  hear  the  throb  of  a  plane's 
engines,  the  day  was  cloudless  and 
there  were  no  vapor  tiails.  But  the 
old  man  wisely  did  not  question  her 
descriptions. 

"Anything  else?"  he  urged. 
"Yes,"  she  said  slowly.  "I  see  a 
white  rose,  and  in  it  a  bee  is  busy 
gathering  nectar  and  being  careful 
to  keep  from  getting  wet  in  the  dew 
drops  on  the  rose  petals." 

"My  dear,  you  are  indeed  a  wide- 
awake child,"  the  older  one  said. 
"You  have  the  rare  gift  of  finding 
what  is  important  in  God's  world 
and  knowing  of  it." 

They  talked  on,  and  I  could  see 
that  the  old  man  reveled  in  the  pic- 
tures painted  for  him  by  the  young- 
ster. It  mattered  not  that  most  of 
what  she  said  came  from  her  imagi- 
nation. It  mattered  only  that  she  was 
recounting  for  him  the  beauties  of 
the  earth  and  the  sky  and  that  she 
was    seeing   in   her   mind — through 
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the  imaginings  he  stimulated — 
things  most  of  us  look  at  but  never 
really  see  at  all. 

I  realized  too  that  I  was  for  the 
first  time  seeing  beauties  I  had  never 
before  appreciated — ^beauties  such 
as  an  earthworm  churning  up  the 
soil  far  more  eflBciently  than  I'd  ever 
done  with  the  roaring  bull  dozers 
rd  captained.  Beauties  such  as  a 
small  red  ant  dragging  a  leaf  ten 
times  his  size — far  and  away  more 
eflScient  than  any  crane  I'd  used  to 
hoist  a  heavy  girder  into  place. 

I  LOOKED  forward  each  day  to 
our  visit — although  I  was  only 
;an  unseen,  unheard  onlooker.  The 
xjonversations  between  the  small  girl 
.and  the  old  man  served,  I  found,  to 
relieve  the  dull  ache  that  had  been 
my  right  leg — an  ache  I  knew  now 
was  largely  in  my  mind. 

It  was  a  distinct  shock,  then,  when 
one  day  the  familiar  park  bench  was 
empty.  I  waited,  thinking  perhaps 
I  was  just  earlier  than  usual.  They 
did  not  come.  I  limped  around  the 
small  park,  but  my  search  was  in 
vain.  The  old  gentleman  and  his 
little  friend  were  not  to  be  found. 

I  fretted  miserably,  wondering 
what  had  occurred.  Had  the  sightless 
child  been  hurt — prey  to  an  acci- 
dent such  as  I  had  been?  Had  both 
of  them  been  victims  of  the  traflBc 
that  screamed  through  nearby 
streets?  I  searched  the  papers,  with- 
out success.  Nowhere  could  I  find 
evidence  of  tragedy  to  an  old  man 
and  a  blind  little  girl. 

I  returned  day  after  day  to  my 
bench,  but  its  comfort  was  no  longer 
there.  I  could  not  see  the  beauties 
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I'd  learned  to  appreciate  through 
the  sightless  eyes  of  the  little  girl. 
I  could  only  blame  my  own  lack  of 
foresight  in  not  identifying  myself, 
so  I  could  insure  continued  contacts 
with  this  unusual  pair  who  had  been 
such  good  therapy  for  me — who  had 
reminded  me  that  the  Lord  works 
in  mysterious  ways,  his  wonders  to 
perform. 

I  almost  didn't  return  that  last 
morning.  I  had  given  up  the  search 
— I  no  longer  held  hope  of  seeing 
my  unknown  friends.  I  almost  kept 
to  my  room — my  leg  was  hurting — 
but  something  drew  me  away.  I 
hobbled  into  the  park,  feeling  sorry 
for  myself  and  my  misfortune.  And 
there  on  the  bench  behind  mine  sat 
the  old  man — alone.  I  approached 
him  now  without  hesitation. 

"May  I  sit  here?"  I  asked,  need- 
lessly. 

He  turned  toward  me,  and  I  saw 
that  he  had  a  pleasant  kindly  face — 
just  as  I'd  been  sure  he  would. 
"Certainly,"  he  said.  "Glad  to  have 
you."  He  extended  his  hand.  "I'm 
John  MacLean,"  he  said. 

"Bill  Hatwell,"  I  said,  surprised  at 
the  firm,  steady  grip.  "Glad  to  know 
you." 

We  passed  the  usual  remarks  on 
the  weather,  and  when  the  conver- 
sation lagged,  I  couldn't  hold  out 
any  longer. 

"I  saw  you  come  here  with  a  little 
girl,"  I  said  nervously.  "What  hap- 
pened to  her?" 

He  smiled.  "She  found  a  home," 
he  said  simply.  "She  won't  be  com- 
ing with  me  again." 

"Oh." 

I  know  my  disappointment  must 


have  shown  because  he  went  on  at 
once.  "She  is  a  remarkable  girl," 
John  MacLean  said.  "Remarkable!" 

"I'd  like  to  know  more  about  her," 
I  said. 

"She  was  an  orphan,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I  borrowed  her  for  a  part 


of  each  day  from  the  Children's 
Home."  He  paused,  staring  into  the 
distance.  "Now  she's  been  adopted 
— she  has  a  home  of  her  own — and 
thanks  be  to  God!" 

I  considered  this.  "Isn't  that 
rather  unusual?"  I  asked.  "For  a 
child  with  a  handicap  to  be 
adopted?" 

"Handicap?"  He  turned  to  me. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

I  fumbled  for  words,  afraid  I'd 
said  the  wrong  thing.  After  all,  I 
was  a  little  sensitive  myself  about 
the  stump  leg.  "Her  eyes,"  I  man- 
aged to  say.  "I  mean — " 

"She  has  the  most  wonderful  eyes 
in  the  world,"  John  MacLean  said. 
"Wonderful!" 

"Yes,"  I  agreed.  "I  know." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  turned 
toward  me.  "I  wonder  if  you'd  mind, 
Mr.  Hatwell,"  he  said  quietly.  "I 
wonder  if  you'd  mind  accompany- 
ing me  across  Fulton  Street.  I  can 
find  my  way  all  right  from  there. 
You  see,  I  miss  my  young  friend's 
eyes  more  than  I  can  say." 

I  got  up  to  help,  and  for  the 
first  time,  I  knew.  He  was  right — 
the  little  girl's  eyes  were  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world.  For  she 
could  see.  This  old  man  beside  me 
— ^who  I  had  imagined  as  the  eyes 
of  the  little  girl — was  himself  blind. 

"I  scorn  to  use  a  white  cane,"  he 
said  forcefully,  "because  I  don't 
want  others  feehng  sorry  for  me.  I 
can't  beheve  that  God  expected  me 
to  seek  sympathy  for  my  misfor- 
tune." 

Taking  my  own  cane  in  hand,  I 
stepped  firmly  into  the  path  as  he 
held  my  arm.  ■  ■ 
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Profiles  in  Christian  Commitment- 


William  Taylor 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


IT  would  require  a  monumental 
work  to  do  justice  to  the  story 
of  Taylor's  work  in  India.  He  trav- 
elled thousands  of  miles,  preached 
in  hundreds  of  places  and  began 
many  new  churches. 

He  went  to  India  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  conduct  evangehstic  mis- 
sions in  and  around  Lucknow,  but 
his  early  meetings  were  extremely 
disappointing  both  to  him  and  to 
his  sponsors,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  public  work  he  seemed  wor- 
ried about  lack  of  spiritual  power. 

The  tide  turned  with  the  conver- 
sion of  Isa  Das. 

Isa  Das  was  an  Indian  of  great 
ability  and  prestige  in  Lucknow 
who  had  been  a  Christian  preacher 
for  several  years.  As  he  listened  to 
Taylors  sermons,  he  saw  things 
wrong  in  his  own  life  and  above  all 
else  he  saw  that  he  lacked  a  person- 
al experience  of  Christ.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  refused  the  experience, 
but  that  he  had  not  known  he  could 
have    it.    Christianity    to    him    had 
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been  a  matter  of  philosophy  and 
ethics;  he  had  never  thought  of  it  as 
the  oflFer  of  new  life  in  Christ.  See- 
ing all  this  now  for  the  first  time,  Isa 
Das  resolved  to  seek  this  new  life  in 
Christ.  He  heard  Taylor  make  his 
altar  calls,  asking  all  those  who 
wanted  a  new  life  to  come  forward, 
but  he  felt  he  could  not  respond;  "I 
felt  that  would  be  too  big  a  dis- 
grace, too  much  for  my  pride/*  So 
he  prayed  in  secret,  but  received  no 
satisfaction,  until  one  night  some- 
thing overcame  his  pride  and  he 
went  to  the  front.  Instandy  he  felt 
a  new  sense  of  inner  peace,  power, 
and  joy. 

When  people  saw  Isa  Das  kneel- 
ing at  the  altar  the  heavens  opened 
and  great  spiritual  power  fell  upon 
the  congregation.  From  that 
moment  the  campaign  got  under 
way.  During  the  next  two  months 
there  were  many  conversions,  the 
new  behevers  undertaking  active 
church  work  almost  at  once.  A  Sun- 
day school  was  started  with  a  hand- 
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ful  of  children  which  grew  to  a 
membership  of  over  a  thousand. 
Two  new  churches  in  Cawnpore, 
and  another  in  Bareilly  were  started 
by  Taylor,  all  meeting  in  private 
houses. 

Having  spent  about  a  year  in  the 
Lucknow  area,  Taylor  moved  down 
to  Bombay  where  he  preached  in  a 
great  variety  of  places — large  halls, 
a  theatre,  a  girls'  orphanage,  a  li- 
brary, a  prison  and  in  a  number  of 
private  houses.  His  early  meetings 
in  Bombay  were  small,  but  atten- 
dance quickly  grew.  George  Bowen, 
the  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Guardian, 
wrote: 

"God  is  doing  great  things  for  us 
here.  We  are  witnessing  some  re- 
markable conversions.  Most  of  the 
upper  class  dislike  Taylor's  preach- 
ing. He  troubles  himself  very  httle 
about  conventionalities,  and  talks 
like  a  man  who  has  to  do  with  the 
dead  and  dying  and  cannot  stand 
on  ceremony.  He  lives  for  the  one 
object  of  saving  souls,  and  saving 
them  now.  Some  of  us  are  catching 
his  spirit." 

When  a  sufficient  number  in 
Bombay  had  caught  his  spirit,  and 
Taylor  felt  they  could  now  carry  on 
the  evangelistic  work  without  him, 
he  moved  oflF  to  Calcutta,  over  a 
thousand  miles  away.  Here  he 
preached  in  the  streets  for  months 
with  little  or  no  response. 

"The  hardest  work  of  my  life, 
I  believe,  was  in  the  streets  of  Cal- 


cutta, under  the  greatest  discourage- 
ments," he  says.  "For  months  it 
seemed  doubtful,  by  all  outward 
indications,  whether  we  would  raise 
a  working  force  at  all.  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that 
a  great  work  of  God  was  what  Cal- 
cutta least  desired  and  most  needed, 
and  that  a  more  convenient  season 
would  never  come;  so  I  determined, 
as  the  Lord  should  lead  me,  to  push 
the  battle  and  win,  or  die  at  the 
gates. 

"God  has  sent  me  here  to  organize 
at  least  one  band  of  witnessing  sol- 
diers to  Jesus  who  will  endure  hard- 
ness, and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  I  must  succeed  or  die  in  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy.  God  help 
me." 

But,  within  a  year,  despite  this 
disquieting  start,  Calcutta  was 
showing  such  interest  in  Taylor's 
work,  that  the  people  built  him  a 
church  to  seat  four  hundred,  into 
which  six  hundred  were  crowding 
every  Sunday,  while  many  who 
could  not  get  in  listened  outside 
around  the  windows.  Feeling  this 
work  was  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, Taylor  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  James  Thoburn — ^later  Bishop 
Thoburn — and  moved  off  to  mission 
Madras. 

Madras  learned  in  advance  of  his 
coming  and  opposed  it  strongly.  He 
was  scarcely  on  the  ground,  how- 
ever before  popular  feeling  swung 
to  the  other  extreme.  His  meetings 
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were  crowded  and  many  conversions 
were  witnessed  night  after  night. 
He  addressed  great  crowds  not  in 
public  halls  only  but  in  the  streets. 
He  held  special  services  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  six  days  each 
week,  led  eight  different  fellowship 
meetings  weekly,  and  conducted 
training  classes  for  his  converts  to 
fit  them  to  take  responsibility  as 
local  leaders  when  he  moved  away. 

Taylor  has  been  called  "the  Mod- 
ern St.  Paul"  and  in  many  respects 
the  comparison  will  bear  examina- 
tion. Like  St.  Paul,  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary evangelist  who  travelled 
enormous  distances  to  spread  the 
gospel.  All  his  churches  were  self- 
supporting.  As  with  St.  Paul,  not  all 
his  work  survived,  but  when  he  left 
India  after  laboring  there  for  five 
and  a  half  years,  he  was  able  to 
hand  over  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  an  entirely  new  mission 
field  which  God  had  brought  into 
existence  through  his  initiative  and 
labors.  The  General  Conference 
granted  him  a  charter  to  organize 
his  work  into  a  new  connection 
called  "The  South  India  Confer- 
ence" and  appointed  a  new  resident 
bishop — Dr.  E.  G.  Andrew — to 
give  it  episcopal  oversight. 

The  first  Pastoral  Address  of  this 
new  South  India  Conference  looked 
back  over  Taylor's  wonderful  work 
and  then  called  its  people  to  con- 
tinue Taylor's  policy  of  aggressive 
evangelism  in  India. 

"Beginning  without  financial  re- 
sources, without  a  staff  of  laborers, 
without  local  prestige  and  without 
a  single  church  in  which  to  worship, 
we  have  been  led,  at  times  in  ways 
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no  one  could  have  anticipated,  from 
one  point  to  another,  until  in  the 
short  space  of  five  years,  a  church 
of  believers  under  our  care  has  been 
organized  in  nearly  every  important 
center  throughout  India." 

William  Taylor  was  sixty-three 
years  of  age  when  the  greatest  sur- 
prise of  his  life  was  sprung  upon 
him.  Without  the  slightest  warning  i 
he  was  elected  by  the  General  Con-  ' 
ference  of  1884  Missionary  Bishop 
of  Africa. 

In  a  letter  written  at  the  time  he 
says: 

"A  sudden  whirl  of  Providence 
has  turned  me  out  a  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Africa. 

"I  never  sought  it,  nor  desired  it, 
nor  expected  it  to  come  to  me.  I 
cannot  see  through  it,  and  I  don't 
need  to.  I  see  the  leading  hand  of 
Jesus,  and  put  my  hand  in  His  to  be 
led  whithersoever  it  may  please  him 
to  lead  me." 

After  a  period  of  prayer,  he  made 
known  his  plans  for  Africa.  The  only 
mission  station  of  American  Meth- 
odism in  Africa  at  that  time  was  in 
Liberia,  but  for  many  years  the  Li- 
berian  mission  had  given  no  signs 
of  being  missionary-minded,  and 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  Hmits 
of  civilized  territory.  Bishop  Taylor 
said  he  would  do  his  best  to  remedy 
that,  and  that  he  would  also  make 
an  entirely  new  gateway  into  Africa 
at  Luanda,  from  there  he  would  ad- 
vance to  establish  new  mission  sta- 
tions right  into  Central  Africa  and 
right  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

He  had  no  illusions  about  what 
this  would  involve;  it  would  mean 
sufferings,  privations,  and  hardships 


calling  for  a  high  degree  of  physical 
endurance  and  courage.  He  himself 
was  already,  as  we  have  said,  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  knew  he 
would  need  a  strong  team  of  volun- 
teers and  he  called  for  ministers, 
educationalists,  industriahsts,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  carpenters,  and  farmers. 
He  warned  them  of  the  dangers  of 
the  enterprise,  told  them  that  he 
would  offer  no  guaranteed  stipend, 
but  added  that  when  they  were 
properly  established  in  the  mission 
field  they  would  be  allowed  to  work 
along  their  own  lines,  with  freedom 
to  stay  as  long  as  health  and  desire 
lasted.  Some  people  thought  the  call 
for  volunteers,  a  summons  to  endless 
work  with  no  pay,  was  crazy.  Others 
thought  his  plan  of  estabhshing  a 
chain  of  new  mission  stations  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
was  a  sheer  impossibility.  Taylor 
rephed  that  it  was  impossible  with- 
out God  and  God-centered  heroes. 

His  first  band  of  volunteers — ^he 
called  them  his  "African  Expedition- 
ary Force" — left  New  York  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1885.  It  comprised  forty 
persons,  the  largest  company  of 
missionaries  at  that  time  ever  to 
leave  New  York  together.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold  morning,  with  surface 
ice  around  the  ship  in  dock.  Friends 
seeing  them  off  wept  as  they  thought 
of  these  forty  people  going  out  into 
the  unknown,  for  Africa  was  still 
the  Dark  Continent  and  the  regions 
to  which  they  were  going  were  un- 
mapped and  forbidding.  But  there 
was  no  weeping  among  the  mission- 
aries. 

They  encountered  very  heavy 
seas   on   the   voyage   to   Liverpool, 


where  they  picked  up  another  ship 
for  Africa;  and  they  had  to  endure 
rough  seas  again  between  England 
and  Luanda.  They  all  suffered  con- 
siderable seasickness  on  the  two 
voyages  which  together  lasted  near- 
ly three  months  and  at  Luanda 
most  of  the  missionaries  went  down 
with  fever,  while  some  were  so  ill 
that  they  had  to  be  sent  back  to 
America  with  all  possible  speed. 

But  on  May  20,  1885,  Bishop 
Taylor  selected  six  of  the  fittest  men 
to  go  with  him  as  an  advance  party 
into  Angola,  the  first  part  of  their 
drive  towards  Central  Africa.  They 
took  passage  on  a  side-wheel  boat 
for  about  two  himdred  miles  up  the 
Coanza  River. 

With  his  party  he  left  the  river 
at  Dondo,  the  "furnace  of  Angola," 
where  he  established  a  very  strong 
mission  station,  and  walked  along  a 
narrow  path  over  rugged  mountains 
to  the  region  of  Nhangue-a-pepo. 
Here  he  decided  to  establish  a  farm, 
setting  in  charge  of  it  a  missionary 
who  had  been  a  stock-breeder,  who 
developed  it  to  carry  a  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  cattle.  Thirty  miles  on 
he  established  the  mission  of  Pungo 
Andongo,  and  after  another  sixty 
miles  the  mission  station  of  Malange, 
destined  to  become  the  mother  of 
many  stations. 

The  journey  from  Luanda  to 
Malange  took  tihem  four  months  and 
they  arrived  in  Malange  footsore, 
physically  tired,  and  very  hungry. 
They  were  now  without  food  or  ma- 
terial resources  of  any  kind.  Taylor 
led  his  party  into  the  center  of  the 
native  village,  and  rested  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree.  There  he  knelt 
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and  prayed,  *'0  Lord,  we  are  here 
by  Thy  loving  mercy  and  order.  We 
are  dependent  on  Thee  for  all  we 
need  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 
Direct  our  steps."  He  rose  from  his 
knees,  went  over  to  a  native  who 
had  been  watching  and  explained  as 
best  he  could  that  they  had  come  to 
tell  the  people  about  God  and  to 
teach  them  to  read,  but  they  were 
without  food  and  shelter.  Immedi- 
ately they  were  given  food  and  tem- 
porary accommodation. 

Among  the  three  men  whom  Bish- 
op Taylor  left  in  Malange  to  develop 
a  mission  station  was  a  medical  doc- 
tor— Dr.  William  R.  Summers — 
whose  fame  as  a  healer  spread 
quickly.  Taylor  appointed  him 
**Medical  Missionary  at  Large,**  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year 
Dr.  Summers  felt  the  call  to  press 
still  farther  on  towards  the  equator. 
Writing  to  another  doctor,  he  tells 
how  he  "laid  the  matter  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  and  was  soon  assured  that 
my  path  was  ahead.*'  So,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  carriers,  he  penetrated 
farther  into  the  interior.  After  a 
hundred  marches,  each  averaging 
six  hours,  he  reached  his  objective 
in  the  Bashilange  country,  which 
he  described  as  very  beautiful,  hills 
dotted  with  large  villages,  a  people 
waiting  for  what  the  white  man 
could  bring,  all  anxious  to  learn,  in- 
telligent, faces  always  smiling,  and 
everyone  polite.  He  settled  among 
them  as  missionary  doctor,  and  was 
extremely  happy  until  sickness 
struck  him  down. 

"In  the  beginning  of  December, 
I  had  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy 
and  pericarditis,'*  he  wrote.   "Next 
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day  I  had  to  leave  my  bed  to  treat 
a  man  who  had  gone  down  with 
fever.  The  third  day  I  had  his  fever 
under  control  and  on  the  fourth  day 
I  had  him  convalescent.  It  was  sharp 
work;  it  was  a  bad  case. 

"But  my  leaving  my  bed  these 
days  left  its  mark  on  me;  the  pleurisy 
extended;  there  were  adhesions  in 
several  directions;  the  pain  was 
fearful;  and  there  was  much  angina 
pectoris.  These  continued  with 
steady  high  fever  for  two  weeks, 
then  septic  fever  to  wind  up.  By  the 
end  of  December,  convalescence  set 
in,  but  temperature  never  went 
lower  than  before  the  pericarditis.  I 
was  a  perfect  skeleton.  I  gradually 
gained  in  flesh,  but  not  in  strength. 
Today,  I  cannot  walk  a  mile.** 

The  poignancy  of  that  last  com- 
ment is  that  six  months  before  he 
could  walk  six  hours  a  day  in  tropi- 
cal heat  for  a  hundred  days  and 
feel  none  the  worse  for  it.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  when  his  sickness  was 
at  its  worst — ^"three  days  of  terrible 
sickness" — the  Living  Christ  came 
to  him. 

"I  had,"  he  says,  "a  remarkable 
manifestation  of  Jesus  as  he  said,  *I 
will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee.  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

"I  cried  for  holy  joy.  I  had  no 
medicines,  so  I  laid  my  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  Physician.  My 
faith  would  not  rise  to  ask  for  a 
cure;  I  asked  Him  to  modify  the 
disease." 

While  Dr.  Summers  had  been 
pressing  on  to  the  equator  from 
Malange,  Bishop  Taylor  had  gone 
back  to  the  coast  and,  picking  up 


another  group  of  volunteers,  ex- 
plored what  was  then  a  new  route 
into  Central  Africa  by  entering  the 
Congo  River  at  its  estuary  and  trav- 
elling by  water  to  Stanley  Falls. 
Here  he  established  the  Kimpoko 
mission,  and  later  planted  fifty  fruit 
trees  as  the  beginning  of  a  fruit 
farm. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  missionary  policy  often 
came  under  severe  criticism  from 
those  at  home  who  thought  of  mis- 
sionary work  solely  in  terms  of 
preaching.  Why,  they  asked,  should 
he  want  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  open  mechanical  repair 
shops  in  Malange,  or  import  high 
bred,  registered  roan  short-horned 
cattle  from  England  to  improve  the 
Liberian  strains?  What  have  these 
things  to  do  with  saving  souls? 

Taylor's  answer  was  that  compre- 
hensiveness was  the  essence  of  his 
missionary  evangelism.  He  believed 
that  Africa  had  great  natural  re- 
sources— how  true  his  belief  was 
we  know  today — and  that  Africans 
needed  not  only  salvation  for  their 
souls  but  education  and  training 
for  life,  head,  heart  and  hand  work- 
ing in  harmony. 

"What  they  need  is  leadership  to 
teach  them  to  appreciate,  develop 
and  utilize  the  indigenous  resources 
of  their  country  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  education.  Hence, 
any  plan  of  missionary  work  for 
Africa  that  does  not  teach,  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  the  skills  essen- 
tial to  that  end,  is  too  narrow  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  case." 

William  Taylor  was  essentially  a 
pioneer.   ("WiUiam  Taylor  did  more 


than  any  other  one  man  to  effect  the 
broad  geographical  spread  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,"  says  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette  in  A  History  of 
Christianity,) 

Nothing  has  been  said  here 
about  his  seven  years  in  South 
America  where,  with  a  team  of 
fully  qualified  volunteer  teachers, 
he  established  a  number  of  first- 
class  schools.  His  aim  in  this  was  to 
spread  evangelical  religion  through 
the  personal  impact  of  the  teacher 
and  the  moral  tone  of  the  class- 
room. 

He  retired  in  1894  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  He  revisited  his  mis- 
sion stations  in  Africa  before  leav- 
ing, paid  one  more  call  on  England, 
then  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  last 
time — his  hundredth  sea  voyage — 
to  join  his  wife  in  California.  He 
died  in  1902.  Mrs.  Taylor  died  in 
1905.  Their  bodies  he  in  a  quiet 
cemetery  overlooking  San  Francisco 
Bay.  But  the  work  they  began  is 
still  alive  in  its  influence. 

During  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
life.  Bishop  Taylor  went  aside  three 
times  every  day  to  pray  for  the  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  of  Taylor 
University,  the  university  in  Indiana 
which  took  his  name.  Originating 
as  Fort  Wayne  College  in  1846,  it 
received  University  status  in  1893. 
Taylor  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  university  buildings  in  Upland 
in  1893,  and  many  of  its  students 
have  counted  it  the  highest  possible 
honor  to  spend  their  lives  in  the 
mission  fields  opened  by  him  in 
South  America,  India,  or  Africa. 
Could  any  great  man  have  a  great- 
er memorial?  ■  ■ 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Across  the  expanse  of  human  history,  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
towers  like  a  great  sword  plunged  into  the  earth,  a  symbol  of  death 
and  deUverance. — John  A.  Witmer. 

When  we  go  seeking  God,  we  find  invariably  that  God  has  already 
gone  out  seeking  us. — Rachel  Henderlite. 

I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone  for  my  salvation.  And  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  He  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death. — ^John  Wesley. 

The  heart  shows  up  much  better  when  the  face  is  hid  in  humility. 
— Dewey  O.  Miller. 

You're  never  alone:  God  is  with  you.  And  he  has  inspired  others 
to  care  about  you.  Don't  you  ever  forget  it. — Dan  Harman. 

Wise  men  define  prayer  to  be  not  the  lifting  up  of  the  voice  into 
the  air,  but  the  uprising  of  the  mind  to  God. — Bellarmin. 

God  does  not  choose  the  fit;  He  outfits  those  whom  He  chooses.— 
Church  Militant. 

Hunt  for  the  good  points  in  the  other  fellow;  he  has  to  do  the  same 
with  you. — Missionary  Tidings, 

The  study  of  the  Bible  is  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  richest  li- 
brary of  human  experience. — Herbert  Hoover  in  Pulpit  Digest, 

Character  includes  a  capacity  to  do  large,  unselfish  things,  not  for 
exhibition  but  because  they  are  right. — Rotagraph. 

When  you  flee  temptation,  be  sure  you  don't  leave  a  forwarding 
address. — Baptist  Beacon, 

Opportunity  is  often  missed  because  we  are  broadcasting  when  we 
should  be  tuning  in. — Grit, 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Institute      on      Christian     Laymen 
Overseas 

Last  September  an  Institute  on 
Christian  Laymen  Overseas  was 
held  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  Theme  of  the 
conference  was:  "Can  Your  Faith 
Travel?"  Among  the  speakers  were: 
Dr.  Duncan  D.  MacBride,  NCC; 
Dr.  Robt.  Henderson,  Univ.  of 
Tulsa;  Dr.  L.  F.  Marsh  of  the  First 
Christian  Church,  Tulsa.  Mrs. 
Harold  Quickel,  reporter,  recorded 
these  suggestions  made  by  Dr. 
MacBride  for  Christians  going  over- 
seas: Accept  responsibility  in  Chris- 
tian world  citizenship.  Be  God's 
agents  of  reconciliation.  Have  en- 
thusiasm and  hope.  Know  clearly 
who  you  are  as  a  Christian.  Develop 
a  knowledge  of  your  faith  and  your 
world.  Pray  for  the  world  and  the 
church's  job  in  the  world.  Share  in 
institutes  on  the  laity  in  mission. 
Belong  to  study  groups.  Involve 
yourself  with  people. 

Presbyterians-Roman  Catholics  Dis- 
cuss 

A  series  of  discussions  is  now 
under  way  between  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ecumenical  Relations  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Bishops'  Commission  for  Ecumeni- 
cal Affairs.  At  a  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia last  November  delegates  con- 
sidered a  proposed  draft  of  a  book 
for  common  worship  services  be- 
tween the  two  communions. 


Blood  Drives 

The  American  Red  Cross  acted 
swiftly  as  the  designated  agency  to 
collect  blood  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  students  in  over  160  col- 
leges organized  blood  drives  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Through  November  and  December, 
1965,  over  4,300  units  had  been 
collected.  The  blood  was  fraction- 
ated and  sent  to  U.S.  military  hos- 
pitals in  South  Vietnam  and  else- 
where around  the  world  in  the  form 
of  gamma  globulin  and  serum  albu- 
min, which  are  used  to  combat 
hepatitis  and  shock. 


Over  75  men  of  the  First  AIT  Bri- 
gade, Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  were  guests  of 
Brigade  Chaplain  (Maj)  Homer  G. 
Benton  during  first  religious  retreat 
held  there.  L-R:  The  Rev.  Larry  Mc- 
Guill  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  speaker; 
Lt  Col  C.  J.  MoUoy;  Col  Claude  E. 
Bailey,  Jr.,  CO,  Brigade;  Mr.  Donald 
Smith,  organist  from  Hilltown,  Pa., 
and  Chaplain  Benton. 


RADM  James  W.  KeUy,  Chief  of 
Naval  Qiaplains^  was  guest  minister 
at  the  Washington  Cathedral  for 
commemoration  of  the  190th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  In  re- 
cessional line  greeting  worshipers, 
L-R:  Chaplain  Kelly;  Honorable  Cyrus 
R.  Vance,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Lt  Gen  Leonard  F.  Chapman, 
Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


Mental  Retardation — A  Problem 

The  Advertising  Council  reports 
the  following  about  mental  retarda- 
tion in  the  USA:  There  are  almost 
six  million  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons in  this  country.  More  than 
126,000  babies  bom  this  year  in 
the  U.S.  will  be  mentally  retarded. 
One  mentally  retarded  person  in  an 
institution  can  cost  the  state  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $200,000  in 
the  course  of  a  lifetime.  With  spe- 
cial training  85  percent  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  can  be  employed. 

Development  of  Mekong  Basin 

Gilbert  F.  White,  Professor  of 
Geography  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
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cago,  and  consultant  to  the  Lower 
Mekong  Coordination  Committee, 
reports  in  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,  December  1964,  a  far- 
reaching  and  bold  plan  for  land 
and  water  development  in  four  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia — Cambodia, 
Laos,  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam. 
President  Johnson,  in  a  speech  on 
U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam,  offered  to 
seek  a  billion-dollar  appropriation 
from  Congress  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Mekong  Basin.  Work 
is  aheady  under  way  in  drawing  en- 
gineering designs,  moving  earth  for 
dams,  building  power  plants,  culti- 
vating pilot  farms,  and  training  vil- 
lage technicians.  Planning  for  the 
Mekong  was  begun  by  a  committee 
from  the  four  countries  under  aus- 
pices of  the  UN  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Mr.  White  believes  that  the  UN 
might  designate  this  area  for  inter- 
national development  and  achieve 
peace  in  a  common  pursuit  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  growth. 


ANSWERS     TO     "QUIZ     ON 
FAMILIAR  MAXIMS" 

(See  page  47) 

1.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

2.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

3.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

4.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

5.  It   is  better  to   wear  out   than   to 
rust  out. 

6.  Speak    the    truth    and    shame    the 
devil. 

7.  Time  is  money. 

8.  The   road    to   hell    is    paved    with 
good  intentions. 

9.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
10.  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 


Church    World    Service    Relief   for 
Vietnam 

Five  hundred  U.S.  missionaries 
and  CWS  relief  workers  came  to- 
gedier  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  No- 
vember of  1965,  to  map  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  aid  refugees 
in  South  Vietnam.  Interchurch  News 
reports:  "The  stark  statistics  of 
misery  and  need  caused  by  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  border  clashes  in  India 
and  West  Pakistan,  and  drought, 
famine  and  flood  in  other  world 
areas  were  presented  to  the  Assem- 
bly. .  .  . 

"Under  the  proposed  plan  to  aid 
refugees  in  Vietnam,  CWS  reported 
it  will  recruit  immediately  30  Chris- 
tian doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
specialists  to  mount  a  dynamic,  hu- 
manitarian American  presence 
among  the  Vietnamese  people.  .  .  ." 

The  Year  of  the  Bible— 1966 

President  Johnson  and  both  living 
ex-presidents,  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  have  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  serve  as  Hon- 
orary Chairman  and  Co-Chairmen 
of  the  1966  observance  of  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Goal  for  Scripture  distribu- 
tion in  1966  is:  150  million  copies, 
thrice  the  circulation  of  1963. 


**Welcome,  Mr.  President,  and  may 
God  bless  you  and  your  family  al- 
ways," said  Billy  Graham  as  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  sat  in  a  special 
private  box  high  above  the  speaker's 
platform  during  final  service  of  Cru- 
sade at  Houston  Astrodome.  It  was 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  a  presi- 
dent while  in  office  had  attended  a 
crusade  service.  About  61,000  people 
filled  the  structure  and  1,662  persons 
registered  decisions  for  Christ.  Dur- 
ing entire  10-day  crusade  400,000  per- 
sons attended  and  13,103  registered 
decisions  for  Jesus  Christ. 


POAU  Meeting 

The  18th  National  Conference  on 
Church  and  State,  sponsored  by 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  February, 
1966.  Addresses  and  discussions 
c^itered  around  such  topics  as  Fed- 


eral aid  for  churches  and  church- 
related  institutions;  tax-supported 
bus  transportation  for  parochial 
schools;  the  courts  and  church-state 
separation;  and  the  hke.  Among 
program  personalities  were  E.  S. 
James;  Jack  Pemberton;  Arthur  W. 
Mielke;  and  C.  Stanley  Lowell. 
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APRIL  is  a  big  month  on  the  Christian  calendar  for  Easter  comes  this 
month.  Some  other  emphases  are:  Cancer  Control  Month — "to  help 
save  those  who  now  die  of  cancer,  and  to  raise  funds  to  continue  the  fight 
against  this  disease."  Also,  National  Hobby  Month — ^more  emphasis  on 
creative  leisure.  And  Teaching  Career  Month — stressing  the  need  for  the 
best  possible  teachers  in  our  schools. 

Apr.  1  All  Fool's  Day. 

Apr.  3  Pahn  Sunday. 

Apr.  3-10  Peace  Week — ^rededication  to  the  cause  of  Peace. 

Apr.  5  First  Day  of  Jewish  Passover. 

Apr.  7  Maimdy  Thursday. 

Apr.  8  Good  Friday.  In  the  memory  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

Apr.  9-16  Let's  Play  Ball  Week. 

Apr.  10.  Easter  Sunday.  The  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Apr.  10-17  Pan-American  Week.  Emphasis  on  the  close  relationship  of  the 

Pan-American  nations.  Pan-American  Day  is  April  14. 
Apr.  12-17  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  Washington,  D.C.  If  you're  in  town, 

caU  THE  LINK  offices  and  say  "hello."  Our  number  is  547-8310.  Or 

better  still,  come  to  see  us. 
Apr.  13  Birthday  of  Thos.  Je£Ferson,  3rd  President  of  the  U.S.A.  1743-1826. 
Apr.  17-22  National   Conference   on   Church   and   Family.    Place   not   an- 
nounced. Write  to  Dept.  of  Family  Life,  National  Coimcil  of  Churches, 

475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.     10027. 
Apr.  17-23  Library  Week.  Read  good  books. 
Apr.  18-23  Bike  Safety  Week. 
Apr.  18-24  Free  World  Friendship  Week. 

Apr.  20-24  International  Azalea  Festival,  Norfolk,  Va.  Salute  to  NATO. 
Apr.  22-May  1  Festival  of  Arts.  Stressing  the  graphic  arts. 
Apr.  24  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  begins. 
Apr.  24-May  6  Protestant  Training  Lab  on  Church  Life  and  Work.  Green 

Lake,  Wis. 
Apr.  24-30  Good  Human  Relations  Week. 
Apr.  24-30  National  YWCA  Week.  Salute  to  the  "YW." 
Apr.  24-30  Secretaries'  Week.  To  bring  recognition  to  secretaries  for  the 

vital  role  they  play  in  business,  industry,  government,  education,  and 

the  professions. 
Apr.  24-30  Youth  Temperance  Education  Week. 
Apr.  27  Birthday  of  U.S.  Grant,  18th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Bom  in  1822. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  ar- 
ticles prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  the  material  helpful. 

1.  Jesus— Found  in  Fashion  as  a  Man  {ipage  43) 

Bible  Materuil:  Philippians  2:1-11 

In  what  way  was  Jesus,  though  the  Son  of  God,  limited  by  his 
earthly  existence?  What  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  Christianity  which 
non-believers  enjoy?  How  does  Jesus  Christ  meet  our  needs?  How 
did  Jesus  open  the  door  to  salvation  to  all  men? 

2.  The  Eternal  Hope  (page  5) 

Bible  Material:  John  11:1-29;  1  Corinthians  15:1-20^ 
How  does  one's  view  of  death  and  eternity  aflFect  one's  view  of 
this  life?  How  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  basic  to  man's  eternal 
hope?  Does  the  prospect  of  Christ's  return  contribute  to  hope,  or 
to  fear?  What  distinguishes  the  Christian  view  of  eternal  life  from 
the  general  idea  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul? 

3.  The  Great  Galilean  Ministry  Continues  {page  32) 

Bible  Mateml:  Mark  3:19b--5:43 

Why  was  Jesus  popular  to  some  people  and  unpopular  to  others? 
If  a  man  hears  the  gospel  and  rejects  it  who  is  responsible— the  man 
himself  or  the  one  who  proclaimed  the  gospel  to  him?  What  are  the 
storms  of  life  men  face?  How  does  Jesus  Christ  bring  peace?  Do  you 
beHeve  in  a  personal  devil?  Why  or  why  not?  How  does  Jesus  enable 
us  to  conquer  demons,  disease,  and  death? 

4.  Make  Your  Bible  Study  More  Meaningful   {page  24) 

Bible  Material:  2  Timothy  2:14-19 

Why  should  a  person  read  and  study  the  Bible?  How  can  one 
make  his  Bible  study  more  meaningful?  In  what  ways  has  the  Bible 
influenced  Western  civilization?  What  is  the  difference  in  reading  the 
Bible  as  literature — and  reading  it  devotionally? 
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Benjamin  Franklin:  Philosopher  and  Man  by  Alfred  Owen  Aldridge.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1965.  $7.95. 

An  excellent  biography,  a  sample  of  how  a  biography  ought  to  be  written. 
An  honest  portrait  of  a  great  man,  one  of  tliose  founding  fathers  who  gave  us 
America;  but  also  a  weak  man,  a  man  of  the  flesh. 

Helping  Youth  Avoid  Four  Great  Dangers  by  Hal  and  Jean  Vermes.  Association 
Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007.  1965.  $3.95. 

"Today's  society,  and  particularly  our  youth,  is  menaced  by  four  major  health, 
social,  and  moral  problems:  smoking,  drinking,  venereal  disease,  and  nar- 
cotics addiction."  The  Vermeses  point  out  that  seven  years  between  14  and  20 
are  crucial — these  are  the  dangerous  years.  To  what  extent  are  these  four  hazards 
practiced  among  teen-agers?  How  really  dangerous  are  they?  These  questions  are 
answered  in  this  important  book. 

It  All  Began  with  God  by  W.  McFerrin  Stowe.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
37203.  1965.  $2.50 

Bishop  Stowe  answers  the  question.  How  did  it  all  begin?  by  saying:  "Man  is 
the  result  of  God's  plan  and  God's  activity."  Then  he  goes  on  in  an  inspirational 
way  to  show  what  God  planned  for  man  and  how  he  may  achieve  it — ^that  is, 
freedom,  salvation,  grace,  joy,  work,  prayer,  the  church,  hope,  love,  and  the 
resurrection. 

Of  Heaven  and  Hope  by  David  Bolt.  John  Day  Co.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1965.  $3.75. 

The  author  of  this  book,  David  Bolt,  a  layman,  replies  to  the  "Honest  to  God" 
critics  of  Christianity  by  agreeing  that  we  have  lost  touch  with  God;  but  contend- 
ing that  we  have  not  lost  faith.  J.  B.  Phillips,  in  the  foreword  says:  "We  have 
squeezed  out  the  spiritual  world  between  the  cold  facts  of  science  and  the  fan- 
tasies of  science  fiction.  We  have  cut  out  a  whole  dimension  of  our  being  and 
we  are  accordingly  estranged  and  impoverished.  This  is  what  Mr.  Bolt  maintains, 
boldly  and  persuasively  ..." 

The  National  Citizenship  Test.  Edited  by  Av  Westin.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  75  cents. 

How  good  a  citizen  are  you?  This  httle  book  is  the  National  Citizenship  Test 
given  on  CBS,  Nov.  23,  1965,  in  printed  form.  A  cross-section  of  the  195  million 
Americans  were  quizzed  on  their  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  Only  10  percent  made  an  "excellent"  score;  10  percent  "good";  19 
percent  "fair";  and  61  percent  "poor." 
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appeal  for  help,  often  times  in  an  exaggerated  way,  to  the  embarrassment  of  this 
institution.  I  say  this  because  the  Government  has  been  giving  hberal  allotment 
for  the  subsistence  of  leprosy  patients.  .  .  .  We  have  always  discouraged  these 
inchnations  because  people  outside  have  been  irked.  .  .  ." 

The  greatest  need  today  in  Philippine  leprosy  work  is  not  material  care  but  re- 
habilitation, both  surgical  and  social,  to  restore  cured  patients  to  normal,  useful 
Hving.  This  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  Phihppine  Leprosy  Mission,  Inc.  Those 
who  wish  to  help  in  this  program  may  send  funds  through  the  American  Leprosy 
Missions  designated  for  leprosy  work  in  the  Phihppines. 

The  address  of  The  American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc.,  is  297  Park  Ave.,  S., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10010.— Editor. 

For  Hospital  Use 

I  am  the  hospital  chaplain  of  the  249th  General  Hospital,  which  is  just  now 
becoming  an  operating  Army  hospital.  ...  At  present  time,  we  have  no  funds; 
yet,  part  of  our  mission  will  be  to  supply  reading  material  of  a  religious  nature 
to  our  patients.  ...  I  have  used  THE  LINK  in  past  posts  and  I  find  it  to  be 
an  excellent  publication.  Could  you  possibly  supply  us  with  one  hundred  (100) 
copies  until  we  have  our  own  financial  means?  Also,  any  other  religious  literature 
you  could  supply  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

—Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  Vincent  E.  M.  Nelson,  Hq.  249th  General  Hospital,  APO 
San  Francisco  96267. 
( We  are  honoring  this  request  and  gladly  so.  If  other  chapels  who  do  have  funds 
would  like  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  these  copies,  then,  of  course y  wed  appreciate 
your  sending  a  contribution.  Donations  and  offerings  sent  to  us  are  applied  to 
our  printing  bill  to  help  pay  for  the  publication  of  THE  LINK. — Editor.) 

THE  LINK  in  Vietnam 

Recently  I  have  been  assigned  duty  with  the  Third  Marine  Division  serving 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  receiving  good  htera- 
ture  for  free  distribution  to  our  men. 

Since  I  am  now  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded  at  one  of  the  Collecting 
and  Clearing  stations,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  have  available  THE  LINK  and 
other  good  Hterature. 

There  is  also  a  small  chapel  being  built  here  that  will  be  dedicated  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  .  .  .  We  plan  to  have  Hterature  racks  placed  in  the  chapel  so  that 
the  staff  as  well  as  patients  may  benefit  from  good  literature. 

Please  include  in  oiu:  order  at  least  50  copies  of  THE  LINK  each  month  and 
the  niunber  of  copies  of  hterature  checked  on  the  enclosed  order  blank. 

—Charles  C.  Kary,  LCDR,  CHC,  USNR,  3d  Med.  Bn,  Co.  "C,"  FPO  San 
Francisco  96601 
( God  bless  you,  sir,  in  your  ministry  out  there.  We  are  grateful  that  you  are  using 
the  printed  page  as  well  as  your  personal  ministry.  We  are  glad  to  assist  in  any 
way  we  can.— EDITOR.) 
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it  Ease! 


"Hello,  Poorhouse?   I'd  like   to  make 
a  reservation." 


Standing  at  the  blackboard,  the 
football  coach  was  outlining  some 
of  the  plays  to  the  subs. 

"The  ball  is  on  the  four-yard 
line,"  he  said,  ''it's  the  last  down,  one 
minute  to  play  and  we  are  three 
points  behind.  What  would  you 
do?"  he  asked,  pointing  a  finger  at 
one  of  the  subs. 

"Me?"  asked  the  sub,  "Oh,  I'd 
move  farther  down  the  bench  so  that 
I  could  see  better." — Anna  Herbert. 

Have  you  heard  the  dehghtful 
story  of  the  little  girl  who  answered 
the  telephone  politely  and  engaged 
in  the  following  conversation? 
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"Is  your  mommy  home?" 

"No." 

"Well,  is  your  daddy  home?" 

"No." 

"Is  anybody  else  at  home?" 

"Yes,  my  brother." 

"Well,  let  me  speak  to  him, 
please."  There  followed  a  long  wait 
and  finally  the  httle  girl  apologized: 
"Tm  sorry — I  can't  lift  him  out  of  his 
crib." — Telephone  Talk. 

A  little  girl  sitting  in  church 
watching  a  wedding,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: "Mummy,  has  the  lady 
changed  her  mind?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  mother 
asked. 

"Why,"  replied  the  child,  "she 
went  up  the  aisle  wdth  one  man  and 
came  back  with  another." — Watch- 
man-Examiner, 

A  psychiatrist  visiting  a  state 
mental  institution  was  particularly 
intrigued  by  one  patient  who  con- 
stantly sat  huddled  in  a  corner 
scratching  himself  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Finally  the  doctor  approached 
the  unfortunate  one  and  asked 
quietly,  "Would  you  like  to  tell  me 
why  you  sit  here  all  day  scratching 
yourself?" 

"Because,"  rephed  the  man  heav- 
ing a  great  sigh,  "I'm  the  only  one 
in  the  whole  world  who  knows 
where  I  itch." — Ties, 

"My  new  boy  friend  has  just  one 
fault,"  the  young  girl  told  her  best 
friend. 

"What's  that?"  the  friend  asked. 

"He   likes   me   the   way  I   am — 
single." 
Giles  H.  Runyon  in  Family  Weekly. 
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